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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consult- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn’t work— whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may be serious. No matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 


If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. V-46, Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE. 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a copy, 


$5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.4 


Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, 


authorized January 22, 1932 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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gtason-stadler company. 


: 


auditory training 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. 
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Attractively and 
herapeutically 
Designed With The 
Assistance of Many 
of the Nation's Fore- © 


Bailey’s Thera 
Furniture establi 


posture—for “‘as 
is bent, so the 


grow.” 


For Occupational 
Physical. Ther- 

apy, Speech De- 

partments, Kinder- 
garten Playrooms, 
Adult Rehabilita- 
tion and Care 


The Bailey Tripod — Crab 
Crutch is a new and versa- 
tile ambulatory aid. Spade 
type hand grip is exactly 
centered above three legs 
for maximum stability. 
Made of light weight tubu- 
lar steel. —> 


Bailey Safety Training 
Stairs provide a graduated 
training program from easy 
4” steps to 10” steps. Ab- 
solute rigidity instills con- 
fidence. Exclusive safety 
features accelerate training 
progress. 


The above 


Bailey Parallel Bars 
contain every feature 
considered essential by 
leading authorities in 
the Physical Therapy 
field. Floor mounted 
types, semi-portable 
types and models for 
children. 


photos represent but a 


small part of the complete line. 


DESIGNED BY BAILEY 


Bailey Relaxation Chairs 
are the complete answer 
to every seating prob- 
lem of the Occupational, 
Speech and Physical 
Therapist. Full range 
adjustment of seat, foot 


board, back and tray 


positions. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR JAY L. WARREN, INC. 


Bailey Treatment Tables 
are extremely well con- 
structed; are available in 
several models and can be 
had with or without stor- 
age shelves, drawers and 
adjustable back rests. 
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Illustrated Catalog 
Craze 


has made Zenith the 
Worlds Largest-selling Hearing Aid 


Last year, and for several years past, more 
hard-of-hearing people bought Zenith Hear- 
ing Aids than any other make. Only outstand- 


ing quality could explain such overwhelming 
preference. And only quality could explain 
why so many world leaders . . . doctors, scien- 
tists, judges, explorers, statesmen, clergymen 
and bankers . .. men and women who could 
afford to pay any amount of money for an 
aid —choose to wear a quality Zenith. 


In every walk of life, hundreds of thousands 
of people are enjoying Zenith’s superiority. 
These people know that in a hearing aid — 
more than in any other product — highest 
quality is of the utmost importance. Thirty- 
seven years of exclusively electronic experi- 
ence have given Zenith a technical leadership 
unparalleled in the hearing aid field. Added 
to Zenith’s vast electronic resources, this 
leadership has created hearing aids of such 
rare tonal brilliance that they must be ex- 
perienced to be appreciated. Ask any one of 
the hundreds of thousands of people who 
own and wear Zenith Hearing Aids .. . or 
try one yourself! 


Hear Better or Pay Nothing! Try and com- 
pare any of Zenith’s finest quality Hearing 


Aids under our ironclad Ten-Day Money- 
Back Guarantee. If you are not completely 
satisfied that the Zenith excels other makes 
selling for $250 or more, your money will 
be refunded without question. 


The complete line of five all-new, 4- and 5- 
transistor air-conduction models offers a total 
of 816 separate power-tone response modifi- 
cations, Get the one best suited to your hear- 
ing loss. Models include the ultra-tiny 
“Crusader,” the super-powerful “Regent,”® 
the popular “50-X,” the improved “75-X"® 
and the new “Royal-M,’® with Zenith’s in- 
genious Phone-Magnet. 


Zenith Hearing Aids operate for as little as 
10¢ a week . . . tiny, light, full-powered, easy 
to wear. Prices from $50 to $150, complete 
with all standard accessories. One-Year War- 
ranty and Five-Year Service Plan. Easy Time 
Payments, if desired. 

See the classified telephone directory for 
your nearest Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer. Or 
write to Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing 
Aid Division, 5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 
42R, Chicago 39, Illinois, for free literature 
and local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Leader in Radionics Exclusively for Over a Third of a Century 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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A Message 


from 
Hitz 


Miller of Washington 


Harold Hitz Burton 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court 


T the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham 

Bell Association for the Deaf, held at the Volta Bureau on January 20-21, 
members heard the following remarks by Harold Hitz Burton, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court and a member of the Association’s Honorary 
Board. Justice Burton’s words are, we believe, of interest to all members of 


the Association. He said: 


“It is inspiring to me to attend the meetings of the Board of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. The proceedings reflect the high pro- 
fessional competency of its members. Operating with scrupulous economy, 
the Association produces a large return upon the funds entrusted to its care. 


“From my childhood, I well remember the dedication which my grand- 
father, John Hitz, felt to the cause of the deaf. He served many years as sec- 
retary to Alexander Graham Bell and later as superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau. Even in his time, the Bureau was making a substantial and interna- 
tional contribution to the cause of the deaf. 


“Recent advances in this field have been tremendous, and I am glad to 
see the Association not only abreast of them but contributing to leadership. 
I especially welcome the Association’s emphasis upon teaching speech to the 
deaf. 


“The needs of the deaf are so infinite and appealing that I consider it a 
privilege to have some share in the Association’s constructive efforts to meet 


them.” 


The Volta Review 
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Speech We May See: 


Mark B. GARDNER 
TELEPHONE LABoRATORIES, INc., MurrRAY N. J. 


r 1867 Melville Bell published a book 
called Visible Speech, The Science of 
Universal Alphabetics. In it he used sym- 
bols to represent speech sounds in a way 
which was independent of the language 
in which the sounds were spoken. Thus his 
son, Alexander Graham Bell, who assisted 
in demonstrating the system, was able to 
interpret correctly what his father had writ- 
ten down to represent words spoken by any 
member of an audience while Alexander 
was off stage and out of hearing range. On 
returning to the stage, he was able to re- 
produce vocally foreign language sounds 
or sounds of distinctive accent thus repre- 
sented. After each reading, the original 
speaker would pronounce the words so that 
the rest of the audience could hear that the 
pronounciation had been accurately imi- 
tated. 

Figure 1 shows the words Volta Review 
written in the symbols of Melville Bell. 
These symbols were taken from a later pub- 
lication by the elder Bell, English Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons, published by the 
Volta Bureau in 1899. 

Unlike our English alphabet, every char- 
acteristic of Bell’s symbols had a particular 
significance which remained uniform from 
symbol to symbol. For example, all vowels 
were represented by a straight line ter- 
minated or intersected by one or more 
hooks or bars. All consonant symbols con- 
sisted of curves. Divided or indented 
curves were used to “denote consonants 
which have lateral or interstitial apertures 
for the emission of breath.” In addition to 
differences in curvature, the direction of 
curvature was significant. Thus, all curves 
which turned to the left represented con- 
sonants formed by the back of the tongue 
while all curves which were concave up- 
ward represented consonants formed by the 
arched middle of the tongue. 

Bell’s system made no distinction be- 
pet considerable portion of the present article has 
been adapted from : Potter, R. K., Kopp, G. A, and 


Green, H. ©., Visible Speech. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1947. 
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tween capital and lower case letters but 
used the length of the symbols (characters 
which extended above or below the general 
body of letters) as an additional method 
of differentiating between vowels and con- 
sonants. Hence “the reader can preceive 
at a glance, the number of syllables in each 
word as every vowel forms a syllable.” The 
application of these rules as well as many 
others not indicated, is illustrated by the 
symbols of Figure 1. 


Automatic Portrayal of the 
Energy of Speech 


Melville Bell’s system made possible a 
vocal interpretation of speech sounds rep- 
resented by handwritten symbols and called 
“Visible Speech.” It remained for others 


Ficure 1 
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“Volta Review” in the handwritten symbols of 
Melville Bell. 


in the field to devise methods of auto- 
matically converting the actual energy of 
speech into a form that could be visibly 
portrayed and vocally interpreted by a 
trained observer. 

One of the early attempts to do this was 
by Edmund Willer Scripture. His Elements 
of Experimental Phonetics, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1904, contains 
many continuous wave records of sentences 
which were automatically traced on smoke 
covered paper as they were spoken into a 
recording microphone. Figure 2 shows the 
words “Who'll be the Parson?” from the 
story of Cock Robin, as shown by one of 
Scripture’s wave records. Figure 3 shows 
the same words as taken from Potter, Kopp 
and Green’s Visible Speech published in 
1947 by D. Van Nostrand Co. The method 
of portrayal used in Figure 3 was one de- 
veloped in the 1940’s at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories under the direction of Mr. 
Potter. 
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Miller of Washington 


Harold Hitz Burton 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court 


T the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Alexander Graham 
A Bell Association for the Deaf, held at the Volta Bureau on January 20-21, 
members heard the following remarks by Harold Hitz Burton, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court and a member of the Association’s Honorary 
Board. Justice Burton’s words are, we believe, of interest to all members of 


the Association. He said: 


“It is inspiring to me to attend the meetings of the Board of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. The proceedings reflect the high pro- 
fessional competency of its members. Operating with scrupulous economy, 
the Association produces a large return upon the funds entrusted to its care. 


“From my childhood, I well remember the dedication which my grand- 
father, John Hitz, felt to the cause of the deaf. He served many years as sec- 
retary to Alexander Graham Bell and later as superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau. Even in his time, the Bureau was making a substantial and interna- 
tional contribution to the cause of the deaf. 


“Recent advances in this field have been tremendous, and I am glad to 
see the Association not only abreast of them but contributing to leadership. 
I especially welcome the Association’s emphasis upon teaching speech to the 
deaf. 


“The needs of the deaf are so infinite and appealing that I consider it a 
privilege to have some share in the Association’s constructive efforts to meet 


them.” 


The Volta Review 
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Speech We May See: 


Mark B. GARDNER 
TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, INC., MurRAY HILL, N. J. 


be 1867 Melville Bell published a book 
called Visible Speech, The Science of 
Universal Alphabetics. In it he used sym- 
bols to represent speech sounds in a way 
which was independent of the language 
in which the sounds were spoken. Thus his 
son, Alexander Graham Bell, who assisted 
in demonstrating the system, was able to 
interpret correctly what his father had writ- 
ten down to represent words spoken by any 
member of an audience while Alexander 
was off stage and out of hearing range. On 
returning to the stage, he was able to re- 
produce vocally foreign language sounds 
or sounds of distinctive accent thus repre- 
sented. After each reading, the original 
speaker would pronounce the words so that 
the rest of the audience could hear that the 
pronounciation had been accurately imi- 
tated. 

Figure 1 shows the words Volta Review 
written in the symbols of Melville Bell. 
These symbols were taken from a later pub- 
lication by the elder Bell, English Visible 
Speech in Twelve Lessons, published by the 
Volta Bureau in 1899. 

Unlike our English alphabet, every char- 
acteristic of Bell’s symbols had a particular 
significance which remained uniform from 
symbol to symbol. For example, all vowels 
were represented by a straight line ter- 
minated or intersected by one or more 
hooks or bars. All consonant symbols con- 
sisted of curves. Divided or indented 
curves were used to “denote consonants 
which have lateral or interstitial apertures 
for the emission of breath.” In addition to 
differences in curvature, the direction of 
curvature was significant. Thus, all curves 
which turned to the left represented con- 
sonants formed by the back of the tongue 
while all curves which were concave up- 
ward represented consonants formed by the 
arched middle of the tongue. 

Bell’s system made no distinction be- 

1A considerable portion of the present article has 
been adapted from : Potter, R. K., Kopp, G. A. and 


Green, H. C., Visible Speech. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1947. 
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tween capital and lower case letters but 
used the length of the symbols (characters 
which extended above or below the general 
body of letters) as an additional method 
of differentiating between vowels and con- 
sonants. Hence “the reader can preceive 
at a glance, the number of syllables in each 
word as every vowel forms a syllable.” The 
application of these rules as well as many 
others not indicated, is illustrated by the 
symbols of Figure 1. 


Automatic Portrayal of the 
Energy of Speech 


Melville Bell’s system made possible a 
vocal interpretation of speech sounds rep- 
resented by handwritten symbols and called 
“Visible Speech.” It remained for others 


Figure 1 
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“Volta Review” in the handwritten symbols of 
Melville Bell. 


in the field to devise methods of auto- 
matically converting the actual energy of 
speech into a form that could be visibly 
portrayed and vocally interpreted by a 
trained observer. 

One of the early attempts to do this was 
by Edmund Willer Scripture. His Elements 
of Experimental Phonetics, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1904, contains 
many continuous wave records of sentences 
which were automatically traced on smoke 
covered paper as they were spoken into a 
recording microphone. Figure 2 shows the 
words “Who'll be the Parson?” from the 
story of Cock Robin, as shown by one of 
Scripture’s wave records. Figure 3 shows 
the same words as taken from Potter, Kopp 
and Green’s Visible Speech published in 
1947 by D. Van Nostrand Co. The method 
of portrayal used in Figure 3 was one de- 
veloped in the 1940’s at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories under the direction of Mr. 
Potter. 
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Ficure 2 


“Who'll be the parson?” as shown in Scripture’s 
wave records. 


In this system, a three dimensional meth- 
od of portrayal is used. The vertical di- 
mension ( 7 )is used to show the number 
of frequency components or groups of com- 
ponents in the speech sounds, the density 
or darkness of the pattern traces is used 
to show the intensity of the various fre- 
quency components or groupings. The 
horizontal dimension (—) is used to show 
how the first two quantities change with 
time. The resulting tapestry-like patterns 
are quite compact and thus can be quickly 


scanned and visualized as a meaningful 
whole. 


The Composition of Speech Sounds 

Every speech sound, regardless of its 
complexity, is made up of a combination of 
pure tones or single frequency components. 
In the case of the voiced sounds, such as 
the vowels or vowel-like sounds, the com- 
plex signal consists of a fundamental fre- 
quency and the harmonics (integral mul- 
tiples) or overtones of this frequency. The 
fundamental corresponds to the rate at 
which the vocal cords are vibrating and 
may be as low as 75 cycles per second for a 
male voice or as high as 500 cycles per 
second for a small child. The harmonics 
arise because the vibration of the vocal 
cords is not simple but is a complex motion 
of a complex structure. As the cords vi- 
brate they may close at one end only, at 
either end first with the closure spreading 
to the entire length, or they may close 
gently or with great vigor. 

In the production of the unvoiced sounds 
such as the fricative consonants (s, sh and 
f sounds), the plosive (the “p” sound in 
the word “speech,” for example), and 
whispered speech, the vocal cords do not 
vibrate. For these sounds the frequency 
components are not harmonically related 
but are random in nature since they result 
from turbulent disturbances of the breath 
stream as it is suddenly stopped, suddenly 
released or forced through narrow pas- 
sages or openings in the vocal tract. Other 
sounds such as the “z” sound, the “th” 
sound in “thee” or then,” and the “vy” 
sound, include both voiced and unvoiced 
energy components. 

Although the number of components of 
a speech sound, as well as the presence or 


Ficure 3 


“Who'll be the parson?” as shown in visible speech. 
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absence of harmonic relationships between 
them, contribute to the over-all quality of 
the completed sound, only a limited num- 
ber of usefully distinctive sounds could be 
produced if the “molding” influence of the 
vocal cavities were not present. These cav- 
ities, which continually change in size and 
shape with the movements of the speech 
articulators (lips, jaw, tongue and soft 
palate) form resonances which influence all 
speech sounds to some extent. Sounds 
whose components originate at the lips are 
influenced least. Those generated at the 
vocal cords are influenced most since they 
must pass through the cavities of the throat 
and mouth or nose before being radiated 
into the air. 

The resonance cavities of the vocal tract 
influence sounds by emphasizing or rein- 
forcing some groups of single frequency 
components while suppressing other groups. 
Those groups of components (usually three 
or four groups) which are emphasized, and 
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Sound spectrogram of the words “Speech we may see.” 


Ficure 5 


Sounds which sound differently to the ear have patterns which look differently to the eye. 
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thus often contain a large percentage of 
the total energy of the resultant sound, are 
called formants or resonance bars. 

Legend 1 of Figure 4 identifies the pres- 
ence of low, medium and high frequency 
formants of the two “ee” sounds in the 
sentence “Speech we may see.” The regions 
of high energy content are shown on the 
spectrogram by the darkly traced “bars” 
that run more or less parallel to the base 
line of the pattern. The fact that the bars, 
in general, are not parallel to the base line 
indicates that the vocal cavities are chang- 
ing even during the production of a “sin- 
gle” speech sound. 

For different sounds there may be large 
differences in the configuration of the vocal 
cavities and consequently quite noticeable 
differences in the frequency positions of 
the resonance bars. The charts of Figure 5 
show the bar arrangements for the sus- 
tained vowels of the words eve, bet, at, 


father, all and boot. The symbol > indi- 


ofall) (boot) 
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cates the position of the second or so-called 
“hub” bar. This is the most significant to 
watch in identifying patterns because it 
changes its position and shape more than 
any other bar. In speaking the words of 
Figure 5, each vowel was “drawn out” in 
order to obtain a pattern from which a 
short section could be removed that would 
not show the influence of the sounds that 
preceded or followed it. 

That such influences do alter a pattern 
is shown quite clearly by a number of dif- 
ferences in the pattern of the “ee” sound 
in the word “speech,” and the “ee” sound 
in the word “see,” of Figure 4. These in- 
clude a difference in the vibration period 


BELT OF PHOSPHOR 


of the vocal cords as shown by the larger 
spacing of the vertical striations for the 
latter, a larger amount of overlap of the 
second and third bars in the case of the 
former, and a considerable difference in 
the duration of the two sounds. In the for- 
mer, the “ee” sound is shortened to ap- 
proximately 0.15 second in duration, or too 
short to have been completely enunciated 
as it would have been had the sound been 
produced as an isolated entity. In the lat- 
ter, the sound comes at the end of both a 
word and a phrase to give an unhurried 
duration of approximately 0.4 second. 


The above examples illustrate that al- 
though every isolated or individual sound 
has a characteristic pattern, other sounds 
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Ficure 6 


Schematic diagram showing how speech sounds are converted immediately into visible patterns. 


with which it may be combined in the pro- 
duction of fluent speech almost always in- 
troduces changes in this basic pattern. 
The other legends of Figure 4 indicate 
a few other types of pattern detail which 
are characteristic of this type of visible 
speech portrayal—the shifting resonance 
or glide of legend 3; the more random na- 
ture of the energy distribution for the un- 
voiced sounds of legend 4 than for the 
voiced sounds of legends 1 and 5; the 
abrupt gap of the plosive sound of legend 
6. These, their possible variations, and the 
many other combinations and characteris- 
tics encountered must become as familiar 
to the fluent reader of visible speech as the 


300 - CYCLE BANDS 
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visual appearance of syllables, words or 
phrases of printed speech are to readers 
of the present article. 


Visible Speech Instruments 


Two general types of instruments for 
producing visible speech patterns of the 
type shown by Figures 3, 4 and 5 have been 
developed, each based on the purpose for 
which the patterns are intended. If a chron- 
ological, continuous and immediately 
available portrayal is desired, suitable for 
such purposes as communicating with oth- 
ers and for speech correction drills, the 
phosphorescent screen of a machine called 
a translator is used as the recording me- 
dium. If a permanent record suitable for 
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careful study or for analysis is desired, the 
patterns are recorded on a specially pre- 
pared electrically conducting paper by a 
machine called a sound spectrograph. Ex- 
cept for a reversal of the light and dark 
areas of these two methods of portrayal, 
in which phosphorescence of the translator 
screen corresponds to the darkly recorded 
areas of the spectrogram, the general over- 
all appearance of the two patterns is quite 
similar. 

Figure 6 shows a schematic representa- 
tion of the method employed by the trans- 
lator. It consists of a microphone for pick- 
ing up the voice signals of the talker, a 
series of 12 electrical filters each of which 
has a sensitive lamp connected to its out- 
put, and a moving screen of phosphorescent 
material similar to that used on the screen 
of a television set. 

The 12 filters separate the various com- 
ponents of each succeeding speech sound 
into 12 different frequency bands. The 
filters are arranged in order of increasing 
frequency beginning with the 0-300 cycles 
per second unit shown at the bottom of the 
figure. This filter allows the frequency 
components in the lowest frequency band 
to pass through it and reach the lamp on 
its output. The second filter allows the fre- 
quency components between 300 and 600 
cycles per second to pass through it, until 
the top unit is reached which passes the 
energy components between 3300 and 3600 
cps. Machines which go beyaqnd 3600 cps 
have been built but add little to the reada- 
bility of the resultant patterns. 

Passing under the row of 12 lamps on 
the output of the filters is an endless belt 
whose phosphorescent surface records 
changes in the glow intensities of the vari- 
ous lamps. During silent periods between 
speech sounds, or where the configuration 
of the speech articulators have suppressed 
the energy components, a gap or dark space 
will appear on the pattern. The “memory” 
or persistence of the phosphorescent coat- 
ing is sufficient to carry a record of the 
glow history of each lamp across the length 
of the belt, but the persistence is short 
enough for the coating to be ready for a 
new message by the time the belt makes 
a complete revolution. Since that part of 
the pattern which has traveled farthest to 
the left corresponds to sounds which were 
spoken before those shown at the right, the 
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Ficure 7 


A translator in use by a group training to read 
visible speech. 


patterns are read in a normal manner from 
left to right. The words “one,” “two” and 
“three” appear on the screen of this figure. 
Figure 7 shows a model of a large screen 
translator which uses the process described 
above. The reader may wish to compare 
the patterns shown in this and the previous 
figure and decide for himself what word is 
probably represented by the right hand pat- 
tern of Figure 7. 

Figure 8 shows a schematic representa- 
tion of the method employed by the sound 
spectrograph for producing permanent pat- 
terns of visible speech. With the switch 
“S” toward the left, as shown, any selected 
sample of speech up to about 2.5 seconds 
in duration is recorded on a loop of mag- 
netic tape as it is spoken into the micro- 
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phone. When the switch is thrown to the 
right the recorded message is reproduced 
over and over again. Instead of sending 
the reproduced signal through several fil- 
ters at one time as it was in the translator 
of Figures 6 and 7, it is sent through a so- 
called variable filter which is capable of be- 
coming any one of many filters in succes- 
sion beginning at the low frequency end of 
the scale. 

The output of the variable filter is con- 
nected to a stylus resting on electrically 
sensitive paper which is wrapped around 
the drum shown at the right. By mechani- 
cally connecting the tuning mechanism of 
the filter to the stylus, the position of the 
latter shifts across the paper as the tuning 
increases from the lowest to the highest 
frequency band which the system is designed 
to cover. By this arrangement the stylus 
records, during each revolution of the 
drum, the energy changes which occur in 
a fixed band of frequencies from the be- 
ginning to the end of the recorded mes- 
sage. The next revolution makes a similar 
recording at a slightly higher frequency 
and so on until the highest band is re- 
corded. In general, the frequency band 
included during a given revolution is sev- 
eral times wider than the amount that the 
band shifts for successive revolutions of the 
drum. 

For the patterns shown by Figures 3, 4 
and 5, a 300 cycle filter band was used 
which advanced at the rate of about 18 
cycles per revolution. The resultant over- 
lap, as one 300 cycle wide band gradually 
fades into another at the rate of 18 cycles 
per revolution, gives less fine grain detail 
with frequency than the use of, say, a band 
width of 45 cycles. The wider band pat- 
tern, however, contains more information 
important to the recognition of word 
sounds than the latter which is used prin- 
cipally for spectrum analysis work. 


Applications of Visible Speech 

Potter, Kopp and Green’s Visible Speech, 
referred to earlier, discusses a number of 
possible applications of visible speech. Of 
special interest is the possibility of teach- 
ing the profoundly deaf and the very 
hard of hearing to speak, and of improving 
the language habits of those with less se- 
vere handicaps of speech and _ hearing. 
These problems arise because of the close 
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relationship between the ability to speak 
and the ability to hear. 

For moderate impairments, the use of a 
hearing aid is capable of maintaining ade- 
quate contact. However, the louder or 
more intense sounds of amplified speech 
are apt to reach uncomfortable levels be- 
fore the fainter sounds become audible, if 
the loss is much greater than about 50 to 
70 decibels, depending on the nature of the 
impairment and on individual sensitivity 
to high level sounds. Thus isolation may 
begin regardless of the amplification avail- 
able. As failure to hear the weaker com- 
ponents of speech increases with increasing 
loss, the audible images become more and 


Ficure 9 
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Visible word patterns provide a means for 
teaching speech through imitation. 


more misleading since only the high level 
components are heard. This is particularly 
true in cases of severe nerve impairment 
where the margin between the high level 
vowels and the low level consonants is 
exaggerated. 

For total loss of hearing, no audible 
clues reach the brain to indicate what the 
speech of others sounds like or how much 
the deaf person’s own enunciation efforts 
differ from the intended result. Even if 
less than total loss of hearing occurs after 
correct habits of speech have been estab- 
lished, the ability to enunciate words prop- 
erly can be reduced materially by extended 
isolation from normal reception, simply 
because the hearing centers of the brain 
are not continually reminded of what cor- 
rect enunciation sounds like. 

That visible speech offers an additional 
hope for the acquisition and improvement 
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of speech is indicated by the patterns of 
Figure 9. The upper pattern shows a spec- 
trogram of the sentence, “Can you come 
out?” as spoken by a congenitally deaf 
adult before receiving training in visible 
speech, the middle spectrogram shows pat- 
terns for the same person after about 25 
hours of training, and the lower spectro- 
gram shows the same sentence as spoken 
by a person with normal speech and hear- 
ing. Even though large differences remain 
between the normal and 25-hour training 
patterns, there is sufficient improvement 
over no training to indicate that the sys- 
tem can be used successfully for these pur- 
poses alone or, probably to better advan- 
tage, as a supplement to other methods of 
development and improvement. 

While progress in speech correction can 
be achieved with only a limited ability in 
reading patterns, the fluent reader has a 
decided advantage both in the possibilities 
of improving his own enunciation and as a 
means of speech reception of other voices. 
Estimates of the training rate for visible 
speech, based on experience gained with 
the experimental equipmeut described in 
the present article, indicate that a normal 
hearing young adult can acquire a moder- 
ate reading vocabulary after about 500 
hours of training and can become a fluent 
reader after about 1000 hours of training. 
This rate is not as high as that achieved 
by a congenitally deafened engineer whose 
incentive for learning was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the realization that such a skill 
might prove particularly useful to him. 

How well these training rates might ap- 
ply to a particular individual, whose back- 
ground, age, degree of impairment and in- 
centive might differ considerably from 
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members of the above group, is not known. 
The rates are given only as a brief sum- 
mary of what has been achieved under the 
conditions noted. 

In the design of the original equipment, 
cost, complexity and size were considered 
secondary to the quality of portrayal. As 
a result, the early experimental equipment 
was quite complex, rather bulky, and in the 
case of the translator of Figure 7, quite 
expensive. Other translators have been 
built which employ either a rotating phos- 
phorescent tube or a tube similar to those 
used in television sets. The latter design, 
called a Sonalator, was developed by the 
Kay Electric Co., Pine Brook, N. J. This 
company also manufactures sound spec- 
trographs under the trade name Sona- 
graph. 

The stature of, and the prospects for, 
visible speech can be summed up thus: 
Much has been accomplished; much re- 
mains to be done. Many questions, both 
unanswered and unformulated, exist. The 
present status of both the equipment and 
the techniques that have been employed 
is the result of the enthusiastic and capable 
efforts of a limited number of people. The 
results achieved to date, when viewed from 
the standpoint of equivalent efforts in other 
equally complex fields, are a credit to those 
who have pioneered the field. 

What happens in the future depends, not 
only on the latent possibilities of the sys- 
tem, which are probably only partially 
visualized at present, but also on the vision, 
enthusiasm and support which the project 
receives. As this development unfolds, an 
important proving ground seems quite 
likely to be in the field of education for 
the deaf. 
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New Auxiliary Board Members 


OUR new members of the Auxiliary 
Board were elected for the year 1956 at 
the annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, held at the Volta Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., on January 20-21. 


Helmer R. Myklebust 


Helmer R. Myklebust is professor of 
audiology and director of the Institute for 
Language Disorders in Children, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. He holds 
master of arts degrees from Temple Uni- 
versity and Gallaudet College, and the doc- 
tor of education degree from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Myklebust is author of Your Deaf 
Child and Auditory Disorders in Children, 
and is a frequent contributor to profes- 
sional periodicals. He was formerly the 


Dr. Myklebust 


director of child study, New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, and has held many significant 
posts in the field of psychology. © 

In 1947-48, Dr. Myklebust was vice 
president of the New Jersey Psychological 
Association, and in 1945-48 was secretary- 
treasurer of the Trenton Club of the Inter- 
national Council of Exceptional Children. 
He is a diplomate and fellow of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association and _ holds 
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memberships in the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf and the Acous- 
tical Society of America. 


J. William Wright, Jr., M.D. 


Dr. J. William Wright, Jr., eye, ear, 
nose and throat physician of Indianapolis, 


Bill Ehrich Photographs 
Dr. Wright 


received the A.B. and M.D. degrees from 
the University of Michigan. In addition to 
his private practice in Indianapolis, he is 
an assistant professor at the Indiana Uni- 
versity Medical School and is active on the 
staffs of St. Vincent’s, Methodist and In- 
dianapolis Hospitals. 

Dr. Wright is a diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board of Otolaryngology and a fellow 
of the American Academy of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology. In the Indiana 
State Medical Association, he serves as a 
member of the Committee on Conservation 
of Hearing. He is also a member of the 
Rehabilitation Study Commission of Mar- 
ion County, Division of Speech and Hear- 
ing. From 1943-46, Dr. Wright was in the 
Air Force. 

Robert Kingery 


Robert Kingery, chief of the preparatory 
division of the New York Public Library, 
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has served booklovers of New York City 
in several important capacities. He has 
held the posts of reference assistant, read- 
ers’ advisor, and personnel representative 


at the New York Public Library. 


In 1953 Mr. Kingery served as chairman 
of a special committee to survey the Volta 
Bureau’s John Hitz Memorial Library. His 
report, presented to the Board in that year, 
has been a valuable guide in making plans 
for the future improvement of the library’s 
collection and services. 

Mr. Kingery received B.S. degrees from 
Wittenberg and Columbia University and 
has taken graduate courses at Columbia 
and its Teachers College. He is a member 
of the American Library Association, the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
brarians, the Library Public Relations As- 
sociation and the New York Library Asso- 
ciation. He has served as consultant at the 
Florida University School of Library 


Training and a lecturer at New York Uni- 


versity. In addition, he has found time to 
write a book entitled Opportunities in Li- 
brary Careers (1952) and to serve as an 
editor of How to Do It Books. 

Mr. Kingery was in the Air Force from 
1942 until 1946. 


Mrs. George Bell 

Mrs. George Bell, Washington, D. C., 
says she is particularly interested in the 
Volta Bureau’s work with children. She 
has been active in various organizations 
concerned with international affairs and 
is a former director of the Committee for 
the Care of European Children. 

At the present time Mrs. Bell is on the 
staff of the Committee for A National 
Trade Policy in Washington, an educa- 
tional organization to promote understand- 
ing among persons in this country of the 
value of good trade relations. Born in 
Cerulean Springs, Kentucky, she is a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University. Her hus- 
band is a prominent businessman. 


Teaching Safety to the Hard 


Of Hearing Child 


MINETTE SHANAHAN 


EACHING safety to the child who does 
not have the warning of sound can pre- 
sent difficulties. We have recently under- 
taken a “game” which is of considerable 
help in getting our youngsters to under- 
stand the “stop and go” and “walk and 
wait” signs which are used in our city. 
The only materials needed are a shoe 
box and broad strips of construction paper. 
The shoe box should be the same color as 
the background color of actual signs in 
the area (ours happen to be green). The 
box can either be painted or covered with 
paper. We also use four colors of construc- 
tion paper—red for stop, green for go, 
orange for walk, yellow for wait. 
One side of the box is set up for direct- 
ing the cars, and the other for directing the 
pedestrians. The children have developed 


Miss Shanahan is speech and hearing therapist at 
the Medford Junior Service League Kindergarten, 
Medford, Oregon, 
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their own games, sometimes having every- 
one use the school bikes as cars and other 
times using toy cars for the traffic. Their 
favorite pedestrian is any child who will 
push our much overloaded buggy and go 
through the act of walking and waiting as 
directed. The appropriate words are used 
at all times, and the association with colors 
is emphasized. The words stop, go, walk 
and wait are also printed on the colored 
strips for added emphasis. 
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Films and Filmstrips 
Pertaining to Deafness 


fae Volta Bureau receives numerous inquiries concerning films and filmstrips per- 
taining to deafness. The list published here is not intended to be complete. It does, 


however, include many of the films currently available. 


Clinic on Deafness. 16mm, color, sound, 33 
min. Free loan from Medical Film Guild, 
506 W. 57th St., New York 19, 

Designed to assist in evaluating hearing prob- 
lems. Extensive animations explain the physiology 
of hearing, including anatomy as well as patho- 
logical difficulties. Diagnostic methods discussed, 
along with treatment of hearing disorders from 
vitamin therapy to the fenestration operation. 


Ear in Health and Disease. 16mm, color, 
sound, 35 min. Free loan from Medical 
Film Guild, 506 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
Research type of film depicting the physical 

action of the hearing mechanism. Recordings of 

the motion of normal and diseased ossicles react- 
ing to music and speech. 


Ears and Hearing. 16mm, b&w, sound, 10 
min. Rental, $2.50; purchase, $50. En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Describes and illustrates the physiology of the 
human ear and its functioning. Explains causes 
of impaired hearing and demonstrates hearing 
aid use. Junior and senior high and’ college 
groups. 


Ears That Hear. 16mm, color, sound, 15 
min. Rental, $4.50; purchase, $85. Univ. 
of Wisconsin Photographic Lab., 1204 W. 
Johnson St., Madison 6. 

Through school testing, a mother finds her son 
has a hearing defect. She joins with others in 
the community to promote a program for children 
with hearing problems. Nonprofessional adult 
groups. 

Edge of Silence. 16mm, b&w, sound, 28 
min. Rental, free for return postage; no 
purchase. Ideal Pictures, 58 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Experiences of a business executive and a 
young career girl in recognizing their hearing 
deficiencies and in dealing with them. Sponsored 
by Hearing Aid Division of Zenith Radio Corp. 


Education for the Deaf. 16mm, b&w, sound, 
2 min. Rental, $8.00; purchase, $140. 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Shows services available for an adult in Eng- 
land who has a hearing loss. Second reel shows 
methods by which British deaf children are taught 
to speak at Royal Residential School, Royal Uni- 
versity and Christie Hospital. College and adult 


groups. 
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Fundamentals of Acoustics. l6mm, b&w, 
sound, 11 min. Rental, $2.50; purchase, 
$50. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill, 

Effects of wall surfaces upon the reflection of 
sounds; mechanics of hearing process; dramatiza- 
tion of the range of the human voice; effects of 
eliminating certain vibrational frequencies. 


Hear Better: Healthy Ears. 16mm, b&w/ 
color, sound, 11 min. Rental, $2.00 b&w, 
$4.00 color; purchase, $55 b&w, $100 
color. Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Stresses the pleasures that come through hear- 
ing well. In clear animation sequences, the struc- 
ture of the ear is detailed and the actual process 
of receiving air vibrations and transmitting them 
into ‘sounds” is shown. General information on 
how to take care of the ears is presented in con- 
clusion. Primary and intermediate grades. 


Hear Now. 16mm, color, sound, 12 min. No 
rental; purchase, $100. Avis Films, 904 E. 
Palm Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

Simple mechanics of sound and hearing; struc- 
ture of the ear; health and safety practices. Pri- 
mary and intermediate grades. 


How the Ear Functions. 16mm, b&w, sound, 
11 min. Rental, $2.00 daily, $7.50 week- 
ly; purchase, $50. Knowledge Builders, 
Visual Education Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y. 
Explanation of the structure and mechanism 

of the ear. Suitable for junior and senior high 

students, college and adult groups. 


How We Hear. 16mm, b&w, silent, 4 min. 
Rental, $1.25 first day, 75¢ daily there- 
after; purchase, $12. Bray Studios, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York 19. 

Animated technical drawings and photography 
explain the functions of the outer, middle and 
inner ear, and how sound waves are conveyed 
to the brain. Junior and senior high school 
groups. 


How We Hear and How We Speak. 16mm, 
b&w, silent, 20 min. Rental, $1.50 week- 
ly; no purchase. American Hearing So- 
ciety, 1800 H St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Content accurately described in title. Suitable 
for all age groups. 

How Well Can You Read Lips. l6mm, b&w 


and color, silent, 40 min. Rental, $4.50 
daily, $9.00 weekly; purchase, $125, 
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American Film Registry, 24 E. 8th St., 

Chicago 5. 

Standardized achievement test of lipreading 
ability, useful from third grade to adult level. 


Introduction to Aphasia. 16mm, _ color, 
sound, 30 min. Free loan from Central 
Office Film Library, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Vermont and H St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Defines aphasia and shows various types. Rec- 
ommended for specialized groups. 


Life Begins Again. l6mm, b&w, sound, 15 
min. Free loan from business office of 
local Bell Telephone Co. 

Shows hearing testing of individuals and 
groups. Tells how hearing can be “restored” 
with use of hearing aids and lipreading. Junior 
and senior high students, college and adult 
groups. 


Listening Eyes. 16mm, color, sound, 20 min. 
Rental, $2.50; purchase, $155. Univ. of 
Southern California, Cinema Dept., Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles 7, 

An educational film showing the John Tracy 

Clinic’s work with young deaf children. 


The Nature of Sound. 16mm, b&w/color, 
sound, 11 min. Rental, $2.06 b&w, $4.00 
color; purchase, $55 b&w, $100 color. 
cane Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Il. 

Through such illustrations as train and factory 
whistles, the nature of sound is simplified and 
clarified. Designed to give junior and senior high 
students an understanding of the principles of 
sound’s vibration, its characteristics and trans- 
mission. 


Nose, Throat and Ears. 16mm, b&w, sound, 
15 min. No rental; purchase, $55. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text Film Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Animated drawings used extensively to illus- 
trate the structure and function of the nose, 
throat and ears. Includes recommended procedures 
for care. Senior high, college and adult groups. 


Otitis Media in Pediatrics. 16mm, color, 
sound, 35 min. Free loan from Medical 
Film Guild, 506 W. 57th St., New York 
19, 

Portrays importance of the infectious diseases 
of infancy and childhood in the development of 
otitic inflammations. Includes discussion of 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria and other con- 
tagious diseases. 


Otoscopy in the Inflammations. 16mm, 
color, sound, 35 min. Free loan from 
Medical Film Guild, 506 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. 

A series of ear drums are shown, illustrating 
acute and chronic catarrhal conditions and pic- 
tures of adhesive processes. Differentiations be- 
tween dangerous and nondangerous types of 
chronic disorders are discussed. 
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Pay Attention. 16mm, b&w, sound, 30 min. 
Rental, $6.00; purchase, $120. New York 
Univ. Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
New York 3. 

Educational and personality problems faced by 
the child who is hard of hearing, and ways in 
which parents, teachers and specialists can help. 
Adult and college groups. 


The Right to Hear. 16mm, color, sound, 30 
min. Rental, $6.75; purchase, $175. Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Inst., State Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Shows hearing tests in an Iowa public school, 
and corrective measures for those whose hearing 
loss is partial; also shows enrollment of a deaf 
boy at the Iowa School for the Deaf and work 
done to help him. Suitable for all age groups. 


The Search. 16mm, b&w, sound, 27 min. 
Rental, $5.00; $125 for 15-year lease. 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Diagnosis and treatment of deafness in chil- 
dren. Filmed at the Hearing and Speech Center, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, and based on the theory 
that there is rarely a total loss of hearing. 


Sound Waves and Their Sources. 16mm, 
b&w, sound, 11 min. Rental, $1.50 from 
Dept. of Visual Instruction, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Extension, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles; purchase, $50 from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. 

Demonstration and explanation of several types 
of sound sources. Transmission of sound waves. 
Characteristics of sound waves. Junior and senior 
high, college and adult groups. 


Sounds All About Us. 16mm, b&w/color, 
sound, 11 min. Rental, $2.00 b&w, $4.00 
color; purchase, $55 b&w, $100 color. 
gamete Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 

1. 

Shows how one boy becomes aware of the world 
of sound which exists all about him. Various 
sounds which all children will recognize are used 
to demonstrate that sounds can differ in pitch, 
loudness and quality. Intermediate and Junior 
high school. 


Speech Reading. 16mm, b&w, sound, 28 
min. Free for payment of postage from 
Surgeon of Army Area in which reques- 
tor lives. Purchase, $41.32 from United 
— Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 
Shows how careful interpretation of lip move- 

ments and increased powers of observation com- 

pensate for hearing loss. 


Susan’s Wonderful Adventure. 16mm, color, 
sound, 30 min. Rental, $4.75 daily, 5-day 
booking $6.75. Volta Bureau, 1537 35th 
St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

A forceful presentation of the problems of a 
deaf child. Shows education of the child at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., 
from nursery through graduation. Junior and 
senior high, college and adult groups. 
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That the Deaf May Speak. 16mm, color, 
sound, 42 min. Rental, $2.50 plus return 
tage. Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., 

-W., Washington 7, D. C. 

This film, taken at the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York City, shows modern methods 
of teaching the deaf child. Junior and senior 
high, college and adult groups. 


Thursday’s Children. l6mm, b&w, sound, 
22 min. Rental, $3.50; purchase, $75. 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Education of deaf children at the Margate 
School, Kent, England. Shows how a group of 
children from four to seven are taught to speak, 
Winner of Academy Award, 1955. 


To Hear Again. 16mm, b&w, sound, 37 min. 
Rental for postage only from Surgeon of 
Army Area in which requestor lives; pur- 
chase, $53.63 from United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

Illustrates rehabilitation of the hearing im- 
paired at an Army Rehabilitation Center. 


Too Young to Say. 16mm, color, sound, 
13% min. Rental, $4.00; purchase, $120. 
Univ. of Southern California, Cinema 
Dept., University Park, Los Angeles 7, 
Demonstrates the John Tracy Clinic’s audio- 

metric testing techniques with very young chil- 

dren. Designed primarily for showing at speech 
and hearing clinics, medical and other profes- 
sional groups. 


Triumph Over Deafness. 16mm, b&w, sound, 


min. Rental, $3.50; purchase, $65. 
British Information Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 
Demonstrates the teaching of speech to deaf 
children, College and adult groups. 


Visual Hearing. (Series of 30 films with 
seripts.) 16mm, color, silent, 8 min. each. 
Rental, $5.00 per film for five days, 
Dept. of Speech, Derby Hall, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 10. Purchase, $40 each, 
from University’s Dept. of Photography, 
Brown Hall. 

Complete sequence of instructional units for 
teaching lipreading, from easier to more difficult 
aspects. 


What Is Sound? 16mm, b&w, sound, 11 min. 
Purchase, $50. Young America Films, 18 
E, 41st St., New York 17. Apply to Young 
America Films for rental source. 
Introduces and explores the nature, source and 

transmission of sound waves. Elementary and 

junior high students. 


You Can Hear Again. 16mm, b&w, sound, 
30 min. Free loan from Central Office 
Film Library, Veterans Administration, 


Vermont & H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Shows a veteran’s recognition of a hearing de- 
fect, and his eventual rehabilitation to society. 


Your Children’s Ears. 16mm, b&w, sound, 
17 min. Rental, $3.50; purchase, $65. 
British Information Service, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20. 

Structure and function of the ears, stressing 
that loss of hearing in later life is often due to 
carelessness or ignorance. Warns of danger of 
colds and shows measures for protection of hear- 
ing. Junior and senior high, college and adult 
groups. 


Your Ears. 16mm, b&w, sound, 11 min. 
Purchase, $50. Young America Films, 18 
E. 41st St., New York 17. Apply to 
Young America Films for rental source. 

_ Explains the structure, function and care of 

the ears. Elementary and high school students. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Adventure in Hearing. 35mm filmstrip with 
16-inch 33-1/3 rpm recording, b&w, 25 
min. Free loan from local Sonotone 
offices. 

Describes the entire process of hearing and its 
importance in daily living. A dramatic presenta- 
tion instructive to both old and young. 


The Ears. Filmstrip, 44 frames, color with 
captions. No rental; purchase, $6.00. 
Young America Films, 18 E. 41st St., 
New York: 17. 

Explains the structure, function and care of the 

ears. Grades 6-9. 


How We Hear. 35mm filmstrip, 37 frames, 
b&w. No rental; purchase, $3.25. Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, 

Describes the function of the ear and physi- 
ological processes involved in hearing. Junior and 
senior high, 


How Your Ear Works. 35mm filmstrip, 61 
frames, color. No rental; purchase, $6.95 
plus postage. Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Nature of sound and construction of the ear; 

proper care of the ears. 


Out from Silence. Series of three 35mm 
filmstrips, captions, color. No rental; 
purchase, $7 each or $19.50 for series. 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Di- 
versey Parkway, Chicago 14. 

Series consists of the following: (1) ‘The na- 
ture of hearing and hearing loss,” 48 frames. (2) 
“Safeguarding your hearing,” 44 frames. (3) “Re- 
habilitation of the hard-of hearing,” 48 frames. 
Recommended for adult group. Helpful in giving 
general public a better understanding of hearing 
loss and its problems. 
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Expressive Writing for the Deaf 


C. RicHARDSON 


 pobtorir years ago a key to language 
comprehension was developed. This 
key was used by many teachers of the deaf 
as the means to teach proper English. Of 
course they failed. Why? They forgot the 
child. Their corrections and language les- 
sons were developed on the basis of adult 
comprehension and adult ideas. There is 
another key to language development for 
the deaf. It is the child. 

A language key is an excellent aid but 
too often it is used to impose the rigid 
grammatical standards of the hearing world 
on deaf children. We are so intent upon 
teaching language and language principles 
that we forget to encourage and develop 
the creative expression of our charges. 

Hearing-impaired children have a lot to 


tell us. They have experiences, dreams, 


ideas and thoughts that affect their lives 
deeply. They want to tell us about them. 
They try to tell us. They use their hands, 
their bodies or even elementary drawings 
to convey their thoughts. But we don’t let 
them tell us. We insist, indeed demand, 
that they use correct verbs, perfect sen- 
tence structure and proper pronouns. 

In a sense, we make the children tell us 
their ideas in our language—not theirs. 
Suppose you had some thrilling experience 
to tell and someone stopped you at every 
other word for the right pronoun, the right 
verb or the right sentence structure. Would 
you want to tell your story? How many 
ideas would you like to talk about? In- 
deed, would you like to say anything at 
all? Many of us frustrate and discourage 
our pupils for the sake of the Grand Over- 
lord, Grammar. 

How can we begin to develop creative 
language? At the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, where the author took his teacher 
training, the philosophy of natural language 


Mr. Richardson is a teacher of the deaf in Seattle, 
Washington. He took his teacher training at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf and holds the M.A. 
degree from Columbia University. Before going to 
Seattle, Mr. Richardson taught at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, and was head 
counselor in the school’s advanced department for two 
years. 
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is followed. In the beginning, news is the 
main vehicle used to put the expressions of 
deaf children in writing and to convey 
natural grammatical sequence. This method 
begins in the preschool and continues into 
the primary grades. During the first years 
the teachers listen and interpret ideas and 
expressions into everyday language for the 
children. As the years pass the children 
begin to write about their experiences. 
Language correction is correlated with 
compositions and developed in each indi- 
vidual case in a natural manner. There 
is no fuss or stress made over mistakes 
at first. The thoughts and ideas are written 
down. They have meaning to the children. 
They begin to understand. A new world 
rises; a new life begins in the mind and 
in creative thought. 

Take an expressive cover from a popular 
magazine and mount it on color paper. 
Show it to your class. Talk about this pic- 
ture. Point out the many ideas colorfully 
illustrated. Tell a story about this picture. 
Ask the children their ideas and get them 
to talk about the picture. 


The Child Learns His Name 


One of the first things a deaf child learns 
in school is his name. He learns which is 
his desk, his book, his pencil, his shoes— 
his, his, his. Everywhere the child goes he 


sees his name. This certainly impresses 
him. In fact, he won’t sit anywhere but in 
his very own chair; he won’t use just any 
pencil because it must be his. This is good. 
So let’s begin where the child is. Let’s find 
a name for our picture. “Who can think of 
a name for this picture? We don’t want 
just any name. We want a good name. 
What does the picture tell us? What do 
we see?” 

Usually this is enough to bring forth a 
flood of ideas. But if this fails, suggest a 
name and begin again. Tell a simple two 
or three sentence story about the picture. 
Use yourself in relation to the picture. 
Tell what you think the picture is about. 
Ask the children, “What is your name?” 
Ask each child’s name. Ask the class to 
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think of a name for the picture. They will. 
Their ideas will come forth. 

Of course, in order to give names for the 
picture the children must have a funda- 
mental foundation in language. This back- 
ground should be fairly well established 
in the primary level. In addition the chil- 
dren, through daily “news” groups, have 
an indirect knowledge of sentence struc- 
ture. Indeed, at this level the pupils should 
be writing or beginning to write their own 
“news.” If this is not the case, it is un- 
derstandable that they are not yet ready 
for the next steps in expressive writing. 
It will be necessary to wait until the lan- 
guage comprehension has been strength- 
ened. A foundation to creative writing is 
starting, however, and the teacher may 
wish to expand this basic step to include 
fruits, figures, dolls and other objects. It 
is also possible to develop a group story 
from the ideas suggested by the students. 
There are many avenues to pursue. The 
door is open. A trained and creative teach- 
er will take the class through. 


Steps to Expressive Writing 


The steps in relation to our problem of 
expressive writing for the deaf are three- 
fold. First we have stimulated the imagina- 
tion of our pupils. Now we must encour- 
age them to relate their thoughts through 
their natural desire to communicate. And 
finally we must endeavor to have our chil- 
dren express their ideas in writing. Re- 
member, the stories will be short—two, 
three or four sentences. They will be re- 
lated to the central theme of the picture. 

Return to the list of names that have 
been suggested for ti» picture. Mention 
each name and talk about it in relation to 
the picture. Ask the children, “What name 
do you like?” Point out the meaning this 
particular name has for you. Ask a pupil 
why he likes a certain name. Have the 
pupil show the class his ideas through 
acting. Talk about these ideas. Ask the 
students, “Tell us a story about the pic- 
ture.” Slowly draw each child into par- 
ticipating in a story. Suddenly, one of the 
children will suggest a new idea. Grab it. 
Use it. Search for more and more ideas. 
Keep the class stirring. Add impetus by 
telling a new story. Keep it short. Keep 
it simple and direct. Write it down. Read 
the story aloud. Have the class as a group 


or individually read the story. Now they 
are ready. Aim for the sun. They’re fly- 
ing up and up. 

“Can you write a story about our pic- 
ture? Do you want to write a story about 
our picture? I think you can write a story.” 
Read the list of names. Let the children 
pick the name they like. Have them write 
their individual stories on the board. Guide 
their thoughts in a natural manner. Don’t 
fuss and fret about grammar. We'll get 
to that. Right now we want creative writ- 
ing. Let their minds toss and turn. Let the 
seeds of thought begin to grow. Move from 
pupil to pupil. Read their stories. Make a 
casual suggestion. Keep their minds con- 
centrated on their story for our picture. 
Encourage and praise the students. Keep 
them inspired. Keep them thinking. 


The Fitzgerald Key 


Now the Fitzgerald Key becomes our 
aid. As the children finish their little 
stories the teacher and class begin the task 
of correction. First we try to correct errors 
in sentence structure—filling in missing 
verbs, getting the right tense. Ask the au- 
thor to make the necessary changes. Work 
in past—before; present—now; future— 
tomorrow, for correct tense. In the case of 
the missing verb, ask the pupil, “Where is 
the verb?” Point to the picture. Ask ques- 
tions that describe the type of action illus- 
trated in relation to the author’s story. 
Sometimes it will be necessary to ask the 
class for the correction. Only when all 
avenues of pupil correction fail do you, as 
the teacher, give language. Remember it is 
their story in their language. 


Ask Questions 


For correction of subject, ask questions 
of “who” or “whose” in relation to the 
pupil’s ideas. Sometimes it is necessary 
to change the subject to a related pronoun. 
Tell the child that you are tired of seeing 
the same name all over the place. Change 
it. “Who is it?” Endeavor to get the child 
to suggest the related pronoun. As the sen- 
tences become more complicated it will be 
necessary to ask, “what?” “when?” 
“where?” “how?” But always have the 
child tell you. 

Have the child copy his story and draw 
his ideas. When the child is finished re- 
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writing the story and drawing his thoughts, 
make a final check. Now, have the author 
read the story to the class. Post it. All the 
world will see. 


Procedure 


Select a good expressive picture and 
display. 

Call the attention of the class to the 
picture. 

Talk about the picture and point out 
ideas expressed. 

Tell a story about the picture. 

Have the children discuss the picture. 


Ask the children to suggest names for 
the picture. 

Encourage the children to tell indi- 
vidual stories about the picture. 
Develop a class story. 

Have the children select a title. 

Have individual stories written by the 
children. 

Assist the children in correcting their 
stories. Encourage the class to make 
suggestions. 

As stories are being corrected, guide 
the students in drawing ideas and 
sharing stories with the class. 


Gifts to the Volta Bureau 


ONTRIBUTIONS help greatly in furthering the work of the Volta Bureau. Because 
of the generosity of its members and friends, many important services to the deaf 
and hard of hearing can be provided. This month, we offer special thanks for the gifts 


of the following: 


A-B 

Mrs. Einar Almdale, Howard Almdale, Mrs. 
Joseph Antonicelli, Alice Arbaugh, Mrs. J. 
Avignone, Mrs. S. E. Barry, Ida P. Becker, Ruth 
E. Bender, Mrs. Archie L. Berman, Mrs. Sonya 
Blinder, Mrs. William R. Blount, Margaret Body- 
comb, Philip W. Bonsal, Floyd A. Bosler, Mrs. 
Carol Bowers, Blanche Bowman, Edith Feng 
C. Rebecca Brown, Mrs. Oswald Brown, Ruby C 
Brown, Elizabeth Mrs. Geraldine 
Buffalo, Mrs. J. K. 


C-D 

Herbert G. Cable, California Guild for Deaf 
& Hard of Hearing, Mrs. E. M. Cameron, Rich- 
ard S. Cross, Mr. & Mrs. W. C. Crume, Dallas 
Pilot Mothers’ Club, Mary C. Daneri, Peter Y. F. 
Dang, Fred B, Dapp, Jr., Nannie Sue Davison, 
Mrs. P. R. Denman, S. Helen Dixon, Joan Dub- 
berly, Mrs. Harry J. Dubner. 


F-G 

Mimi J. Fandrei, Edward M. Farrell, Mrs. W. W. 
Fenton, Herman Fitz, Mrs. H. E. Fitzgerald, Jr., 
Mrs. Henry H. Flather, Keith E. Gainey, Gal- 
laudet School for the Deaf Mothers Club (St. 
Louis), Nancy F. Geczy, Anne M. Genetti, 
Genevieve Guardiola, Dr, & Mrs. S. L. Gilbert, 
Mr. & Mrs. L. Goldstein, Mr. & Mrs. Harold 
Greenberg, Mrs. George Groebner, Arthur Gunder- 


son. 
H-J 

Helen Haas, Mrs. Berte R. Haigh, Thomas J. 

Harris, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Mrs. Wilda 

Hiney, Harriet Hollamby, Elizabeth R. Horan, 
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Mrs. H. A. Howard, Mrs. Eleanor Studley Hurd, 
Remie Jariz, Mrs. Jenniebelle H. Jaynes. 


K-M 
Mrs. K. Amanda Kaempf, Mrs. W. Kaiser, 
Lois Keizer, Theodore Kishinsky, Samuel B. 
Kline, Marie B. Lewis, Dr. & Mrs. Albert Lieb- 
man, Henrietta B. Logan, Mr. & Mrs. Bennett 
Lord, Gray McBride, Howard W. McDaniel, 
Edwin F. McLear, Ena G. Macnutt, Audith Mann, 
Mrs. Faith Martin, Kenneth Martin, Joseph Miller, 
Mrs. John V. Moll, Sr., Mrs. George Monteiro, 
Mothers Oral Club of A. G. Bell School, Mrs. 
H. L. Mundy. 
N-P 


Clara E. Newlee, Helen Northrop, Rose S. 
Olanoff, Oral Deaf Parents Organization (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.), Lucile B. Osborne, Mrs. Eugene 
W. Palm, Parents, Teachers, Houseparents Asso- 
ciation (Minnesota School for the Deaf), Parent 
Study Group of Chambers School, Mrs. K. W. 
Partin, Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Peppas, Rosemary 
Peterson. 

R-T 


Richard W. Reames, Jeanette Riker, Laura 
Roth, Andrew Saks, Mr. & Mrs. F. G. Schmitt, 
Delores Schuhmacher, Donald Schwejda, Clarence 
Y. Shimamura, William R. Shuey, Mr. & Mrs. 
Murray Silverman, William L. Stanhope, Anna 
L. Staples, Mrs. Walter Stekla, Mrs. J. C. Trefry. 


U-W 
Rosemary Uhlik, Mr. & Mrs. Anthony Usanis, 
Mrs. Ethel E, Vixie, Mrs. F. E. Wall, Nellie G. 
Wheeler, Dorothy Wogenstahl, Margaret J. Wor- 
cester. 
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Earl R. Herrick Photo 


Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins 
Program Chairman 


_—_ planning to attend the Association’s 
1956 Summer Meeting are promised an 
interesting and informative program, based on 


the theme “To Promote Oral Education for 
the Deaf.” 

Topics scheduled for discussion include 
reading; audiometry; language; the teaching 
of speech; education of aphasic children; home 
and preschool guidance for young deaf chil- 
dren; recent medical research; problems of 
audition, perception and understanding; and 
teacher education and recruitment. As indi- 
cated in the tentative program, many interest- 
ing demonstrations have also been planned. 

All meetings and demonstrations will be held 
in the Wilshire Room and the Golden State 
Room of the air-conditioned Hotel Statler. 

During their stay in Los Angeles, all Sum- 
mer Meeting delegates are invited to visit the 
various schools and clinics in the area, An 
opportunity to see the John Tracy Clinic, and 
demonstrations of its work, will be provided 
on Monday evening, June 18, at an open house 
to be held at the clinic. 

Dr. Richard G. Brill, superintendent of the 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, has 
also invited delegates to visit the school while 
in Los Angeles. Tentative arrangements are 
being made for a trip to Riverside, during the 
week of the Summer Meeting, for those wish- 
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Summer Ml 


“TO PROMOTE ORAL E 


THe Date — June 18-22, 1956 


ing to see the nation’s newest public residential 
school for the deaf. 

General arrangements for the 1956 Summer 
Meeting have been made by a Committee un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Spencer Tracy, direc- 
tor of the John Tracy Clinic, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Stahlem, principal of the Mary E. Bennett 
School. Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, administrator of 
the John Tracy Clinic, serves as executive co- 
ordinator of the meeting. 

Arrangements for the program have been 
made by members of the Program Committee 
and its chairman, Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, 
director of research at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
MONDAY, JUNE 18 
Morning 
REGISTRATION AND OPENING EXERCISES. 


ReapiInc DEMONSTRATION—Faculty and pupils 
of the Mary E. Bennett School, Los Angeles. 


Afternoon 


READING FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

“Keynote Address’”—Sister Anna Rose, prin- 
cipal, St. Joseph Institute, University City, Mo. 
PANEL Discussion: Margaret R. Breakey, su- 

pervisor of special education, Burlingame 

(Calif.) Public Schools, chairman. 

(A) “The Use of Standard Textbooks in 
the Intermediate Grades”—Alyce Thomas, Cali- 
fornia School, Riverside. 

(B) “Audio-Visual Aids in Reading”—Dr. 
Priscilla Pittenger, San Francisco State Col- 
lege. 

(C) “Techniques for Developing Reading 
Skills”—Alice A. Kent, supervisor, Day Classes, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Los Angeles 


ssociation for the Deaf 


ing Program 


ATION FOR THE DEAF” 


Heapquarters — Hotel Statler 


(D) “Guiding Deaf Children in Following 
Individual Interests in Reading”—Mrs. Irene 
T. Wasell, Mary E. Bennett School, Los An- 
geles. 

Discussion PERropD. 


Evening 


Oren House—John Tracy Clinic, 7:00 p.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. During the open house there will 
be an opportunity to see demonstrations and 
to hear a brief talk about the work at the 
clinic. The new wing, now being constructed, 
will be sufficiently completed for visitors to 
tell what has been planned by the clinic. Re- 
freshments will be served, and transportation 
arranged from the Hotel Statier. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19 
Morning 
AUDIOMETRY. 

(A) “Methods of Audiometry for Young 
Deaf Children.”—Dr. Edgar L. Lowell, admin- 
istrator, John Tracy Clinic. Shewing of Too 
Young to Say, a color film demonstrating hear- 
ing testing at the Tracy Clinic. 

(B) “PGSR Method of Testing Young Deaf 
Children”—Jack Rosen, clinical and research 
audiologist, San Francisco Hearing and Speech 
Center. 


Aupirory POoTENTIALITIES FOR VARIOUS 

LEVELs OF HEARING Loss. 

(A) “Children with Severe Hearing Impair- 
ment in Public Schools”—Mrs. Leahia Gram- 
matico, San Jose Unified School District; 
Evelyn M. Shellgrain, Mary E. Bennett School; 
Dr. Wayne MaclIntire, Los Angeles State Col- 
lege. 

AssociATION Business MEETING. 


April 1956 


Blackstone Studios, New York City 


Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor 
Association President 


Afternoon 


OpEN ForuM FOR PARENTs. 

“Home and Preschool Guidance for Young 
Deaf Children”—Mrs. Alathena Smith, John 
Tracy Clinic; Marjorie Magner, Clarke School. 

PARENTS’ PANEL. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20 
Morning 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH—PANEL DISCUSSION 

AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 

A sequence of demonstrations, with commen- 
tators, followed by a panel discussion. Oppor- 
tunity for audience participation. Program 
arranger and panel chairman: Marguerite 
Stoner, John Tracy Clinic. 

Panel discussion leader: Maurice V. Mori- 
arty, Hyde Park Boulevard School for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, Los Angeles. 

(A) “Preschool. Age 3-5. Beginning speech, 
first imitative efforts at vocalization and imi- 
tating words, Voice development exercises”— 
Georgia Rushford, John Tracy Clinic. 

(B) “Primary pupils, lower and upper pri- 
mary levels. Age 6-8 years. Teaching new 
sounds and combinations of these sounds in 
syllables and words, beginning of grouping of 
syllables and words into phrases with proper 
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accenuation. Efforts to correct errors. 
Voice building exercises, spontaneous 
speech.”— Mrs. Rose Pissakov, Day Classes, 
Alhambra, Calif. 

(C) “Early intermediate. Age 10-12. 
Further work in phrasing. Correction of 
errors of articulation. Introducing new 
words with accentuation. Exercises for 
fluency.” — Grace Paxson, California 
School, Riverside. 

(D) “Upper intermediate. Age 12-15. 
Learning new words. Placement of ac- 
cent. Phrases, fluency, voice inflection.” 
—Mrs. Irene T. Wasell, Mary E. Bennett 
School. 

(E) “Advanced pupils. Age 15 and 
over. The ‘finished product,’ showing the 
optimum achievement in oralism.”—Mrs. 
Nell Driggs Reed, Co-ordinator of Second- 
ary Classes for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Los Angeles. 

Afternoon 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF LANGUAGE TEACHING. 

“A Correlated Language Program’ — 
Mrs. Marcella Collins Lacy, Diamond Head 
School, Honolulu. Demonstration with 


pupils of the Diamond Head School. 


Other language demonstrations—F aculty 
and pupils of the Mary E. Bennett School. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21 
Morning 

AupITorRY TRAINING DEMONSTRATIONS. 
“The Use of Group Hearing Aids in Class- 
room Teaching”—Rosalin Loughran, Cali- 
fornia School, Riverside. 

“Recent Advances in Medical Research” 
—Seymour Brockman, M.D., Los Angeles. 

Keynote Appress: “Problems of Audi- 
tion, Perception and Understanding” — 
Dr. William G. Hardy, director, Hearing 
and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore. 

Afternoon 

THE EpucaTion oF ApHASIC CHILDREN— 

Program arranged by Dr. Robert Gold- 
stein, research associate, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis. Panel chairman: 
Jacqueline Keaster, Hearing and Speech 
Clinic, Children’s Hospital Society of Los 
Angeles. Discussants: 

Dr. Jack Bangs, director, Speech and 
Hearing Center, Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Frank Kleffner, assistant director, 
Speech Dept., Central Institute. 

Dr. Rogers H. Wright, clinical psycholo- 
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gist, Dept. of Psychiatry, University of 
California Medical Center, Los Angeles. 
Others to be announced. 
Evening 
Banquet. Hotel Statler. All Summer 
Meeting, delegates and friends invited. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22 
Morning 

“Recent Research in Hearing and Deaf- 
ness’ —Dr. Ira Hirsch, research associate. 
Department of Psycho-Acoustics, Central 
Institute; Victor Goodhill, M.D., Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Society of Los Angeles. 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND RECRUITMENT— 

A Discussion. 

Dr. Francis E. Lord, Los Angeles State 
College, chairman, 

(A) “Findings and Inferences as Re- 
vealed in a Recent Survey Concerning 
Teacher Recruitment” — Richard Flint. 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

(B) “How Can Our Profession Plan 
and Organize a Teacher Training Pro- 
gram?”—Dr. George T. Pratt, principal. 
Clarke School. 

(C) “Essential Curriculum for a Teach- 
er Education Program”—Dr. Frank Kleff- 
ner, assistant director, Speech Dept., Cen- 
tral Institute. 

(D) “What Are the Basic Qualifications 
of a Successful Teacher of the Deaf?”— 
Mildred A. Groht, principal, Lexington 
School. 

Afternoon 

Trip To HoLLywoop. 

Registration and Fees 

Registration and information desks will 
be located at the far end of the exhibit 
area, adjacent to the Wilshire Room and 
the Golden State Room where meetings 
will be held. 

For Association members, the registra- 
tion fee will be $2.00, and $2.00 for their 
wives or husbands. Nonmembers may 
register for $5.00, or for $6.00 if they join 
the Association at the time of registration. 
Membership in the Association includes a 
subscription to the Volta Review. 

The one-day registration fee will be 
$1.00, and a weekly rate of $1.00 has 
been provided for students. Parents of 
children participating in the demonstra- 
tions may attend for a combination one- 


day fee of $1.00. 
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Fabulous Los Angeles County 


to surrounding area of Los Angeles 
offers a varied assortment of things to 
see and do for those attending the Summer 
Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf, June 18-22. 

By driving 35 miles, visitors can see the 
telescope at Mount Wilson Observatory. 
Hours are 1:30 to 4:30 each afternoon, 
Monday through Friday; Saturday and 
Sunday, 11:00 to 4:30. 

Santa Catalina Island is of course fa- 
mous for its submarine gardens, bird park, 
hunting and fishing. Boats make the 25- 
mile run daily from Los Angeles harbor. 

To peer into the largest oceanarium in 
the world, take a trip to Marineland of the 
Pacific, midway between Redondo Beach 
and San Pedro. 

You can relive the days of the “49ers in 
an authentic atmosphere at Knott’s Berrv 
Farm Ghost Town. Twenty-two miles from 
Los Angeles, it is open daily from 12:30 
to 9:30 and has a restaurant. 

If you like to swim, remember Los An- 
geles county is known for its many ocean 
beaches within a radius of 35 miles of 
downtown Los Angeles. 

In the city itself, Spanish landmarks like 
Casa Adobe, a replica of a Spanish colonial 
ranch house of about 1800 (open Wednes- 
day and Sunday afternoons) and the Plaza, 
with its Old Mission Church, provide in- 
terest. Make your way to Olvera Street. 
near Main Street and Sunset Boulevard. 
for a bit of old Mexico’s curio shops and 
cafés. (Los Angeles also has a Chinatown 
with quaint shops and cafés.) 

The Padua Hills Theater, four miles 
north of Claremont, presents plays of old 
California, with a Mexican cast. Mexican 
and American food is served. 

Back in Los Angeles, a ten-week season 
of light opera is presented in the open air 
at the Greek Theater in picturesque Griffith 
Park. In this largest citv park in the world, 
a planetarium opens nightly for shows at 
8:30. Matinees are Saturday and Sunday 
at 3:00. 

For those who can’t forget baseball, the 
Pacific Coast League schedules games at 
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Things to See and Do 


Wrigley Field and at Hollywood Baseball 
Park. 


Of course, Los Angeles is the motion 
picture capital of the world. For a view 
of the seaside homes of the stars, and the 
Pacific Ocean, drive along Santa Monica 
Palisades by taking Wilshire Boulevard to 
Ocean Avenue in Santa Monica. On Fri- 
day afternoon, June 22, a motion picture 
studio tour has been planned for Summer 
Meeting delegates. 


Those interested in museums will want 
to stop at the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery in San Marino. Many original 
paintings and manuscripts are on exhibit 
each afternoon except Monday from 1:00 
to 4:30. 

A collection of art and early California 
historical objects can be viewed at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Historv, Sci- 
ence and Art. A feature of the Museum 
are the fossil remains of prehistoric ani- 
mals from La Brea Pits. The famous tar 
nits, where the richest collection of pre- 
historic remains in the world were found, 
cre also open to the public. Admission is 
free. 


The City of Los Angeles abounds in 
parks and gardens. A fine collection of 
plants and shrubs are located at the Botanic 
Gardens at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Descanso Gardens offers a 
spectacular public display of flowers said to 
be the finest in the west. Exposition Park 
has sunken rose gardens, picnic grounds, 
swimming and bowling. 

Only 28 miles from Los Angeles, in 
Orange County, Walt Disney’s magic king- 
dom is open daily except Monday from 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. One of the interesting 
features of Disneyland is TWA’s 8-foot 
rocket ship—a symbol of the world of the 
future. 

For evening entertainment, write ahead 
to the four major networks for tickets to 
your favorite radio and television shows. 
American, Columbia, Mutual and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting companies have some 
of their largest studios in Los Angeles. 
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Let’s Dress Up Our Rhythm Bands 


Apa BELLE DETWEILER 


HYTHM work in schools for the deaf 

can be fun as well as practical. There 
is no doubt in the minds of all teachers 
that rhythm closely integrated in a pro- 
gram with speech, speechreading, language 
and in fact, nearly all major subjects, can 
be rewarding. 

It seems to me, however, that we should 
broaden our efforts to the extent that every 
child will be overjoyed at the prospect of 
becoming a member of a group in which 
he or she can display a gaily colored uni- 
form with all the “trimmings” of the adult 
bandsman. Such groups can indeed be a 
big asset to any school, either in augment- 
ing regular assembly programs throughout 
the year, or in public appearances before 
the many civic groups in every community. 
I am thinking chiefly of a group in pri- 
mary departments, although there is no 
reason why it cannot be extended to the 
upper grades. 

After the usual band instruments have 
been acquired and the little musicians cho- 
sen (representatively, from all rooms), 
let’s deck each one out in the most colorful 


Mrs. Detweiler is an instructor in the primary de- 
partment, Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 


array possible—gay little uniforms, perky 
hats and a director with all that goes with 
such an important assignment. If it seems 
impractical for the schools to provide uni- 
forms, why can’t the project be presented 
before civic groups which have been so 
very generous and interested in our chil- 
dren? I feel sure they would respond. Or, 
even our teachers might be willing to do- 
nate to such a worthy project. 


Pupils who can tap-dance might add in- 
terest to the group of youngsters. Some- 
times a song might be added. What boy 
wouldn’t enjoy singing “Davy Crockett”? 


As the little band members advance to 
higher grades, their uniforms will undoubt- 
edly fit others who will be replenishing the 
group. Thus, each uniform will more than 
repay its initial cost. Parents would be 
more than pleased to see their little ones 
take part, and the school paper might carry 
accounts of special events. 


Think of the scholastic rewards from 
such a venture! Improvement in fluency, 
accent, rhythm and poise will be noted, not 
to mention just pure pleasure. Before long, 
townsmen will be extending requests for 
public appearances and there will be no 
lack of interest or practice. 


THE DEAF CHILD’S COMMUNICATION WITH OTHERS 


Has this ever happened to you? The other day some friend of mine asked my 
deaf child a question. I started to repeat it for him, but before I could get his attention 
he had answered my friend. She had accepted his answer without need of clarification 
from me. I then realized that I have seen this occur among parents and deaf children— 
the parent interprets situations and question: for the children. . 

True, parents of young hearing children need to interpret certain questions and 
situations in terms of the child’s understanding. The only think I think we should realize 
and think about is: When is the child ready to assume responsibility for listening to 
questions directly from people and not seek our interpretations of their questions? They 
can grow dependent upon us for communication. . . Too often we give help when not 
needed and do not realize that the child is capable of getting the question and answer- 
ing it in his own way. ... From an editorial in the March 1956 Parents’ News Letter, 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


Patricia Cory 


LipRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The Popeorn Dragon, by Jane Thayer. Mor- 
row Junior Books, 1953. $2.00. 

A humorous story, The Popcorn Dragon 
has proved to be steadily popular in our 
library for more than three years. 

Dexter is a small green dragon who, 
when he discovers he can blow smoke, 
shows off in a most impolite way by blow- 
ing hot smoke in the other animals’ faces. 
When the other animals leave him, young 
Dexter sadly discovers that “showing off” 
is not the way to win friends and he creeps 
away to a corn field to lie down and think 
over his sad lot. 

Here his hot breath begins to pop the 
kernels of corn and the delicious smell of 
popping corn drifts to the other animals. 
You can easily guess that Dexter was 
pleased to have his playmates return to 
share the popcorn. But Dexter had learned 
his lesson. Forever after, he turned his 
head aside when he blew hot air and he 
was always careful to say “Please excuse 
me. 

This is a kind of modern fairy story 
which is told quite simply and straight- 
forwardly, without the complex and highly 
colorful and unusual language of tradi- 
tional folk and fairy tales. The format is 
attractive, the print is large and clear and 
the pictures are appealing. The children in 
our middle grades enjoy The Popcorn 
Dragon when it is told, and they like to 
take it out for reading at home as soon 
as they can manage it. 


Mat and Mandy and the Big Dog, Bigger by 
Ruth Simon. Pictures of Lisl Weil. 
Crowell, 1954. $2.50. 

This is the story of how Bigger, the 
stray dog that was bigger than any dog 
you ever saw, made a warm place for him- 
self in the hearts of Mat and Mandy and 
their mother and father. In tried and true 
dog story fashion, Bigger saves the chil- 
dren’s lives and thus wins over the parents 
and insures a permanent home for himself. 

We have all read this theme in dog 
stories from the simplest to the adult level. 
While there is nothing original about this 
tale, it is’ told with a light touch and is 
more amusing than anything else. 
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Intended for hearing children up to and 
including the third grade, the language is 
simple. The sentences are short and there 
is a good deal of repetition of phrases, 
questions and simple sentences. In fact the 
manner of writing is perilously close to 
text book style, for example: 

“I am ready to go to the beach,” said 
father. 

“Are you?” 

“Bigger is ready,” said Mat. 

“Come on, Bigger,” said Mandy. “Come 
to the beach.” 

In spite of the comparative simplicity 
of the text, the format is that of a story 
book. The chapter-like arrangement of the 
material gives it the appearance of a junior 
novel for the middle grades. Slower read- 
ers in the fifth and sixth grades are there- 
fore willing to take out Mat and Mandy 
and enjoy it without the unpleasant feeling 
that they are reading a “baby” book. This 
quality alone makes it a very useful book. 


Davy’s Day, by Lois Lenski. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. $1.35. 

This little book went into its fifth print- 
ing in 1954, which attests to its perennial 
popularity among children everywhere. It 
would not be right to conduct a column on 
leisure reading for deaf children without 
mentioning the useful books by Lois Lenski. 

I am sure many of you are familiar with 
a number of Lenski titles such as The Little 
Airplane, The Little Fire Engine and Cow- 
boy Small. They are all useful and Davy’s 
Day is as representative as any to review. 

Davy couldn’t be a better book for be- 
ginners. It is small in size and easy for 
small hands to hold. The pictures are 
simple, clear, lifelike and full of action. 

Each one shows Davy doing something— 
brushing his teeth, getting dressed, climb- 
ing a tree, taking a bath. The text opposite 
each picture is simple, consisting of short 
sentences seldom more than five or six 
words’ in length. 

We find Davy’s Day has a multiple use 
in nursery I and II, in preschool and again 
in the first grade. 
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LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HELEN HULICK BEEBE: 
A GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY 
HARD OF HEARING — TESTING 
THEIR HEARING — WAYS TO DE- 
VELOP NORMAL SPEECH $1.95 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


Edith Fitzgerald 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Straight Language is a flexible course of 
study which provides for needs as they arise, 
and supplies those needs in a natural manner. 


$3.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 38th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-14 


e Complete Camping Program 
e Private lake and swimming pool 
e Qualified staff—small groups 
e Daily speech language and auditory 
training 
Exceptional evening activities 


For further information write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N.Y. 


Phone Fordham 7-9418 


Dancing in the Moon, by Fritz Eichenberg, 

Harcourt Brace, 1955. $2.25. 

This is a book of counting rhymes de- 
signed to introduce children to the num- 
bers one to twenty. The dust jacket says 
Dancing in the Moon is for “the very 
young—and their elders who will read the 
rhymes aloud,” but in our school it is 
definitely not for the very young. The lan- 
guage is too difficult and the humor would 
escape the children in the first and second 
grades. 

Beginning with a fast third grade class 
and continuing up through the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, and even into junior 
high school, our classes have had fun with 
these happy nonsense rhymes: “One rac- 
coon dancing in the moon,” “Five dragons 
pulling wagons,” “Nine bears saying their 
prayers,” “Ten cats trying on hats,” “Four- 
teen mice skating on ice.” 

The illustrations are colorful and full of 
lots of amusing detail—and the concepts 
presented in each picture are fanciful 
enough to stretch any imagination. The 
older the group exposed to this book, the 
more keen is their appreciation of the hu- 
mor. Even our senior high school class 
has enjoyed this, not for reading but as a 
sort of group experience in having fun 
with books. Younger groups, while not as 
aware of the humor, do enjoy identifying 
the rhymes and learning the new words. 


A Tiny Baby for You, by Nancy Langstaff. 

Harcourt Brace, 1955. $2.50. 

This book of photographs, taken when 
her baby was only a week old, was devel- 
oped by Mrs. Langstaff and her friend 
Suzanne Szasz for the benefit of young 
Johnny Langstaff. The photographs are 
clear, and besides having the usual appeal 
of any baby pictures, they illustrate some 
of the things a two- or three-year-old can 
do with and for a small baby. 

While the text opposite each photograph 
is brief, it was written for reading aloud 
to the young child and the language is too 
difficult for our younger children. In spite 
of the complex language, the photographs 
tell a good story and appeal directly to the 
children. 

I had put this book in a special display 
when a little eight-year-old girl in one of 
our classes asked for it. She was experi- 
encing the mixed feelings of any eight-year- 
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old when a new baby brother arrives at 
home. She was given the book, and the 
class, the teacher and the librarian gath- 
ered around to look at the book with her 
and talk about some of the things she would 
be doing with “her baby.” 


It is on such occasions or, better yet, 
before the new baby arrives, that books 
like A Tiny Baby for You are very useful. 
The Baby House, published by Lippincott 
lund reviewed last month, is also a helpful 
book. 


BOUT five percent of children are esti- 

mated to have hearing losses, fortu- 
nately not all to a handicapping degree. 
Arthur Lesser of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. estimates one-half to 
one per cent of the child population is 
handicapped by hearing impairment. Most 
of these are hard of hearing. Harry J. 
Baker, in his /ntroduction to Exceptional 
Children, states that “one person in every 
2150 of population is deaf.” 

Each state has met the problem of its 
deaf children differently. In California, 
the first move made was the appropriation 
of funds for a residential school in San 
Francisco in 1860. Los Angeles established 
an oral day school for the deaf in 1897. 
The public school program for the deaf in 
California has continued to grow through 
the years. 

In August 1955, the California State De- 
partment of Education published A Guide 
to the Education of the Deaf in the Public 
Schools of California by Charles W. Wat- 
son, consultant in education of the deaf 
and the visually handicapped, Bureau of 
Special Education. This booklet tells how 
the public school program for the deaf in 
California has progressed and what serv- 
ices are offered today. 

The mentally retarded deaf child is one 


1This article consists primarily of excerpts from 
A Gwide to the Education of the Deaf in the Public 
Schools of California, by Charles W. Watson. The 
booklet was published as the August 1955 ‘‘Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education” and 
may be obtained from Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction, Sacramento, Calif. 

The excerpts and summaries published here were 
chosen by Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, principal of the 
Alexander Graham Bell School for the Deaf, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mrs. Heinrichs reports that the Guide 
contains a much more complete description of public 
school services for deaf children in California, as well 
as a lengthy explanation of the philosophy underlying 
the program and a discussion of problems connected 
with hearing impairment. 
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Education of the Deaf in the 
Public Schools of California: 


who performs unsatisfactorily in learning 
situations in which most deaf children 
progress satisfactorily. He needs to be 
provided with an adjusted program de- 
signed to help him become economically 
useful and socially adjusted. 

California provides a special program 
for deaf children with severe mental retar- 
dation at Sonoma State Hospital. The 
number of moderately mental retarded deaf 
children in most school districts is small, 
so that such programs should probably be 
established by the state. 

There are 190 deaf-blind children in this 
country under 20 years of age. They have 
only the sense of touch as the chief avenue 
for learning. The deaf-blind in California 
are taught in the School for the Blind in 
Berkeley. 

In California, the nonambulatory and 
severely involved cerebral palsied deaf are 
enrolled in the North California State 
School for Cerebral Palsied Children on 
the campus of San Francisco State College. 
This school and the California School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley are developing a co- 
operative program for the children. 


Preschool Training 


The deaf child is socially inadequate un- 
til he develops speech and lipreading. The 
young deaf child in preschool needs train- 
ing and so do his parents. In California. 
this early training is encouraged in these 
ways: At the age of three, permission is 
granted for enrollment in special day 
classes or schools. In addition, preschool 
services to teach deaf pupils under school 
age is maintained. 

California schools for the deaf are per- 
mitted to offer courses of instruction to 
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parents of deaf children. Parents are as- 
sisted in the care and training of such chil- 
dren, and the child is trained in play and 
to do everything that will assure his phys- 
ical, mental and social adjustment to his 
environment. 

A school district may operate special 
day classes or a special day school. A 
school district may contract for the neces- 
sary services with another district in the 
county or even in another county, when 
there are no facilities in the same county. 
A county superintendent of schools may 
establish an emergency elementary school 
by employing emergency teachers to give 
special instructions in regular county 
schools. 

Day Classes or day schools receive from 
the state the same basic cost per unit of 
average daily attendance as for regular 
schools, plus $400 for excess expenses and 
$350 per unit of average daily attendance 
for transportation. 

County superintendents of schools are 
reimbursed by the state for excess expenses 
incurred in operating special day classes 
and schools, and for transporting pupils 
to the classes and schools. This applies 
also to other districts which provide spe- 
cial education to districts that do not have 
them. 

State school building aid is given to dis- 
tricts that request and qualify for aid. Only 
one-half the money apportioned is required 
to be repaid. 

Hearing tests are compulsory in Cali- 
fornia public schools. Physicians are re- 
quired to report names of deaf children 
examined to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and all social welfare and health 
agencies are asked to identify deaf chil- 
dren. 


Where the number of deaf children jus- 
tifies it, it is recommended that one class 
be established for preschool, one for the 
primary grades, one for the intermediate, 
one for junior high and one for high 
school. If the number of deaf children is 
not sufficient to establish a class at each 
educational level, the school district may 
start an elementary class if the second class 
is needed in three years, and a third class 
in another three years. 


Only Oral Method Used 


Only the oral method of education is 
used in day schools and day classes in Cali- 
fornia. This method includes speechread- 
ing, speech, auditory training of any resid- 
ual hearing, and language facility. The 
curriculum for normal pupils is used, with 
such adjustments as necessary. 

In California, the Bureau of Special Edu- 
cation plans and coordinates the programs 
for the deaf. In addition the deaf are 
served by the two residential schools, at 
Berkeley and Riverside, the Sonoma State 
Hospital (for retarded deaf), the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Bureau 
of Crippled Children’s Services of the State 
Department of Public Health, and the John 
Tracy Clinic. 


When there is a range of about one year 
in age or grade, teachers find best instruc- 
tion can be given to six in the preschool 
group, eight in the primary and _ inter- 
mediate and ten in the junior and senior 
high classes. 

The state has set 180 minutes for pre- 
school pupils inclusive of recess and inter- 
missions; from grades one through three, 
200 minutes; from four through twelve, 
240 minutes per day. 


COMPANIONSHIP AND OUTDOOR PLAY ARE NECESSARY 


In talking with the parents I learned that the child had too few playmates, and 
in order to get her out into the fresh air and sunshine I suggested that the parents buy 
a puppy who would act not only as a playmate to the child, but as a distraction, a re- 
laxation and of necessity would take the child out of doors. The puppy would also act 
as a means of attracting other children, and this plan met every expectation. The par- 
ents were also advised to invite children to luncheon at least once a week. A head set 
was put on to the radio. At all times the child was encouraged to tune in programs 
she would enjoy.—Samuel Zwerling, M.D., F.A.C.S., in “Rehabilitation of the Acous- 
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tically Handicapped,” published in the January 1955 Rehabilitation Review. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Combining Lipreading and Hearing 


Bill is three years and four months old. 
He has considerable hearing in the speech 
range, and wears a bone conduction hear- 
ing aid. He has no outer ears and appar- 
ently no ear canals. This condition is be- 
ing corrected by surgery. His only instruc- 
tion has been given by his mother at home. 


Bill is talking a great deal more than he 
did a few weeks ago. Strangers cannot un- 
derstand him, but he uses many words 
correctly and is willing to listen and watch 
and to put his hand on my face as I repeat 
a word. I was concerned last month with 
my lack of progress in teaching him lip- 
reading, but you told me the important 
thing was that he did understand, and that 
it didn’t matter whether he got it through 
lipreading or hearing. 

I notice that when Bill isn’t wearing his 
hearing aid he runs up to me, if I say 
something he doesn’t understand, says 
“What?” and gets close to me to have me 
repeat. I am concerned with the fact that 
there are so many sounds he cannot say 
clearly. He has a large vocabulary and talks 
all the time, which, of course, thrills me. 
Four months ago I would not have be- 
lieved that he would say so many words 
and sentences. We have to concentrate to 
understand what he is saying, but he knows 
the words and uses them correctly. 

The hearing aid has helped Bill a great 
deal. He is even learning to arrange words 
properly in sentences. For instance, he 
says “green car” instead of “car green,” 
as he did a few months ago. I have tried 
to get him to say “s” but he doesn’t get it, 
although he has a fair “sh.” 

I am working on different ways to teach 
him new words and find your suggestion 
of an “experience book” most helpful. We 
now have half a dozen “experience books” 
—thin notebooks with spiral bindings. I 
keep them all together but each deals with 
a separate topic. One is about “Things 
Mother Does” and another about “Things 
Daddy Does.” There are also “Things Les- 
lie and Laurie (his eight- and five-year-old 
sisters) do. “Things Bill Does,” “Visit to 
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With Harriet Montague 


the Doctor” and “Visit to the Grocery 
Store.” I add pictures to them all the time, 
and Bill carries the books around and loves 
to look at them. 

Bill likes having lessons with me. He 
gets out the small table and chairs and has 
everything waiting for me, right after 
breakfast. Occasionally I'll have impor- 
tant errands to do and want to postpone 
the lesson, but Bill just doesn’t understand 
why we don’t have our lesson. He keeps 
asking for it until I decide to let the dishes 
and the errands wait. 

Mrs. V. F., WASHINGTON 
Dear Mrs. F.: 


Bili’s interest in having his lessons is a 
good tribute to your ability as a teacher. 
Yes, it is better to let the dishes go and 
give Bill a lesson when he is in the mood 
for it. There will always be dishes to wash 
but there won’t always be an eager little 
boy, wanting to learn. You have good, 
original ideas for making the lessons in- 
teresting. The different “experience books” 
you have made are fine. You would be 
surprised at the number of mothers who 
write me, “My child doesn’t have any ex- 
periences that I could put into a book. He 
isn’t old enough yet, and we don’t go on 
many trips.” 

They don’t seem to realize that anything 
is an experience for a three-year-old. Just 
going to the grocery store or to the drug 
store for an ice cream cone, or seeing the 
Good Humor man on the street and stop- 
ping to buy some ice cream to take home— 
all these are experiences to a little boy and 
he loves to see pictures that remind him of 
them. Bill’s increasing vocabulary is won- 
derful and I am sure it is largely due to all 
the opportunities you are giving him to 
learn new language. Keep up the good 
work! 


A Lazy Susan for the Play Table 


John is two years and five months old. 
He is severely deaf, but seems to have some 
residual hearing. He attends a nursery 
school class at a local hearing and speech 
center. The only word he says is “Mama.” 

We are much encouraged with John’s 
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Summer camp for deaf children 
to be organized on a co-op basis, 
non-profit, non-sectarian. If in- 
terested write to Box C-397, 300 
W. 43rd St., N. Y. 36. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


A Lipreading Textbook 
with Workbook! 


Ena G. Macnutt 


Suitable for individual or class instruc- 
tion. Planned for elementary grades. 
Hach lesson consists of 24 sentences, a 
story and two games or devices. 
Textbook-Manual, $4.50 (plus 12c for 
mailing). 

Accompanying Workbooks, 60c each (plus 
5e for mailing). 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Greenfield, New Harapshire 


The first school for the deaf in New 
Hampshire, opened September, 1955. 
Beautiful rural setting on the moun- 
tainside, overlooking valley and 
mountains. Spacious play area, lawn, 
fields, nearby lake and beach. 

Oral methods used exclusively. 
Highly trained teachers for the deaf. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 

Latest testing equipment. 

Television wired for amplified sound. 
Parent counselling and educational 
program. 

Pre-school, first and second grade en- 
roliment. Total educational plan to 
include twelve-year program. 


SUMMER CAMP PROGRAM 
FOR ORAL STUDENTS 
For further information, write: 


Director 

Crotched Mountain School 
for the Deaf 

Greenfield, New Hampshire 


understanding of language in_ recent 
months. When we talk to him, he is pay- 
ing much more attention and recognizes a 
number of words through lipreading. He 
is growing more independent and plays 
well with other children. He is more will- 
ing to share and to wait his turn. He is 
interested in everything. He has learned 
to match colors and objects. He loves to 
take a Sears Roebuck catalog and go 
around the house finding things to match 
the pictures. 

My husband made a lazy susan for John 
out of plywood. I attached three boxes to 
it and put various objects in the boxes. 
John spins the board and when a box 
stops in front of him, he takes the object 
out and finds a picture to match it. I vary 
the objects and pictures and always bring 
some lipreading into the game. Anything 
that makes the language work more fun is 
a help. 

Mrs. H. T. WASHINGTON 
Dear Mrs. T.: 

You have plenty of imagination in plan- 
ning activities. I like your lazy susan and 
shall pass the idea along. I can see how 
this will hold a little boy’s interest and 
make lipreading into a game. I also like 
the way you vary the material you offer 
him for matching pictures, objects and 
colors, so he does not get bored doing the 
same things over and over. 


Preparing the Way for the Dentist 


Michael is five years old. He has two 
brothers, 10 and 11, and a sister, 9. He 
has no hearing in his left ear and very 
little in the right one. His whole family 
makes a practice of talking to him, and he 
lipreads surprisingly well. 

I don’t seem to have enough hours in my 
day. However, we are working steadily 
with Michael and you just cannot imagine 
the difference in his personality since we 
have been talking to him and giving him 
regular lessons. 

We had a compliment the other day that 
will bear repeating.: Arlette, Michael’s sis- 
ter, has been going to the dentist and I 
have been taking Michael along. Arlette 
is a good patient and does not complain, 
and I want Michael to get used to the idea 
of going to the dentist’s office. He needs 
to have some work done and I want to lead 
up to it gradually. 
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This afternoon, the dentist stooped down 
to Michael’s level and gave him a tongue 
depressor to play with. Later, he asked 
Michael to let him see his teeth. Michael 
opened his mouth generously. The dentist 
turned to me and said: “Are you sure that 
Michael doesn’t hear?” 

I have been playing this game with 
Michael since we have been going to the 
dentist. When he brushes his teeth, I al- 
ways say: “Let me see your teeth.” He loves 
it as game, and I can see now how talk- 
ing about things, over and over, helps to 
teach him to understand. 

I remember how confused he and we, 
too, were last year when Michael was four 
and Christmas was approaching. We did 
not know how to explain anything to him 
and had not learned how to show him 
things. It was so different this last Christ- 
mas for he understood so much more, and 
I feel that we have passed a milestone and 
gained a great blessing. 

Michael is beginning to notice printed 
words. He has an ABC book with pictures 
and words printed under them. I made 
some flash cards to match the pictures in 
the book and the older children colored 
them and outlined the words with crayons. 
I hold up a card and Michael finds the 
object in the book. He points to the pic- 
ture in the book and then to the one on 
the card. Now he will look through a news- 
paper, find a familiar word and show it to 
me. He then goes to get his cards and 
finds the same word. 

He is now willing to come to me and 
put his hand on my face when I say a word. 
For a long time, he was reluctant to put 
his hand on my face, but now has learned 
that he understands more readily if he 
“feels” the word he “can’t get.” One day I 
saw him by the mirror in the bathroom. 
holding his chin and saying, “la-la-la-la.” 
“ah-ah-ah-ah,” and laughing to himself. 
We had never done this with him; he 
started it himself. 

I have noticed something interesting in 
connection with his hearing aid. He is now 
beginning to ride his bicycle with the train- 
er wheels off. But last week when the re- 
ceiver of his hearing aid was cracked, he 
seemed to have much more trouble balanc- 
ing himself. We have never been sure 
how much he hears with his aid but it does 
seem to help his balance. 
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LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step ns correct lines into 
practical lipreading - 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
ITI, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes _..______.________.. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and II, mimeographed, $8.50 

post. 


plus parcel 
Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 


The Teaching 
Of Speech 


G. Sibley Haycock 


A book long recognized as the most 
important and comprehensive work 
available on the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. 


Teachers of the deaf consider “Hay- 
cock” an indispensable teaching tool. 


$4.50 


plus 12¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Private, oral elementary school. 

Admission age—two years. 

Latest group hearing aid and testing equip- 
ment. 

Individual hearing aids used extensively. 
Parent Education Courses. 

Teacher training prog in conj with 
Trinity University. 


For further information, write 
Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 

Price per copy 85c _— Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


We are a busy family. As we have quite 
a isme getting everyone off in the morning, 
all the children have to help. Michael can 
set the table as well as any of the older 
children and takes great pride in doing so. 
Mrs. S. K., Lousiana 

Dear Mrs. K.; 


What a wonderful teacher you are! You 
seem to know instinctively what will help 
Michael. You are especially wise to pre- 
pare him gradually for going to the dentist 
and you did it in exactly the right way. 
Often little deaf children are afraid of any 
man in a white coat. They have been tak- 
en from doctor to doctor, examined and 
tested until each visit becomes a trial for 
everyone concerned. It is the same with 
the barber shop. If only mothers and fath- 
ers would get little deaf children accus- 
tomed to such matters gradually, through 
letting them see and experience gradually 
these necessary visits, many difficulties 
would be avoided. 

I know of a case where three persons 
had to hold a three-year-old deaf boy in a 
barber’s chair, by force, while a trembling 
barber cut his hair. If only the father and 
mother had taken the boy to the barber 
shop a few times and let him play about 
and see what the barber did to people, the 
haircut could have been developed as a 
new game with the child enjoying it in- 
stead of being frightened out of his wits. 

It is the same with going to the dentist. 
It can be prepared for, led up to, explained 
and illustrated gradually, and the dentist 
becomes a friend not an enemy. You un- 
derstand this intuitively, Mrs. K., and I 
take off my hat to you. 


Barbara Goes to the County Fair 


Barbara is three years old. At 18 months 
she was diagnosed as being severely deaf, 
but she has been wearing a hearing aid for 
the past six months and it has given much 
impetus to her vocalization. She has two 
sisters, 11 and 5, and a brother 8. She at- 
tends a nursery school for the deaf. 

Barbara has been wearing her hearing 
aid since June and is perfectly delighted 
with it. She wears it almost every morning 
at home and always at nursery school. She 
knows where it is kept in my bedroom and 
goes to the drawer and brings it to me 
when she wants to put it on. 

We were fortunate when we began look- 
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ing for an aid for her to be given one by 
a friend of my family whose mother had 
used it only a few months before her death. 
Even though it has been in and out of the 
sandbox, the wash bowl and the soup, it 
seems to be standing up fairly well under 
the strain put on it by an active three-year- 
old. We are trying it at volume control 
No. 4. I don’t know exactiy how much she 
is getting, but her reaction to it is so posi- 
tive and happy that we will go on with it 
until we feel she needs more amplification 
than this aid can provide. 

Barbara’s voice and chatter have im- 
proved by leaps and bounds. We thought 
her voice was good before, but now I can 
hear a much more rhythmic conversational 
tone. She takes her auditory training at 
nursery school much more willingly now 
and likes to work with a mirror and imi- 
tate the shape of the sounds she hears. 
Some days she will go through her reper- 
toire of “bu-bu-bu-bu,” “ma-ma-ma-ma,” 
“da-da-da.” Other days she just smiles and 
looks coy and says nothing. 

Barbie is at the busy age, and it is a 
problem to keep those energies construc- 
tively occupied. Last summer we instituted 
all sorts of play activities in our back yard, 
and she made much social progress. 

When we planned our back yard, we put 
up a low, open redwood fence across the 
back. The space behind it was to be for the 
children only and included an old prune 
tree which was easy to climb. Under and 
around the tree, my husband built a sand- 
box with a wide ledge for sitting or baking. 
I also contributed to the amazing success 
of the sandbox by announcing that with a 
certain amount of good judgment they 
could apply the hose or buckets of water 
to the sand. 

There are numerous more attractive 
sandboxes in the neighborhood, but all the 
children for blocks around spent the sum- 
mer with Craig and Cathy and Barbie in 
our sandbox because it was the only one 
where they could wet the sand and build 
with it. They built tunnels, forts, castles, 
roads, bridges. At times there were so 
many little heads sticking out of the sand- 
box that I didn’t see how there could be 
a square foot of sand to build with. 


Behind the fence, the children also have 


swings, a bar, a pile of lumber for fort 
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A Series of Three 
LIPREADING BOOKS 


MAY HADNUTT LEAVIS 


Be; Lipreading, for use in the 
first three grades. Paper. 57p. 
Vocabulary Building, for use in 4th, 
5th and 6th grades. Paper. 67p. 
Twelve Months of the Year, for teen- 
agers as well as adults. Paper. 57p. 
Series of three books: $3.50 plus 12c for 
ili dividual books: $1.50 each, plus 


gf 
8e for mailing. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.w. Washington 7, D.C. 


Crotehed Mountain Camp 
for the Deaf 


Superb Location in Beautiful Monadnock Region 
Spacious Modern Building—Ideal Program 
Recreation—Trips—Crafts-—Water Sports 

Tutoring and Group Work 
Oral Method 
By School Staff, Qualified Counsellors, 
Registered Nurse 
ll iti available for teachers of 
the deaf 


For further information: Write to 
Director 


Crotehed Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 


Auditory Training 
For the Deaf 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 


A much needed book on auditory train- 
ing, with something special for students 
in schools for the deaf, graduates of 
schools for the deaf, and others who have 
severely impaired auditory acuity and 
discrimination. 


Auditory Training for the Deaf was 
written primarily for teachers, but also 
contains instructions to make the les- 
sons usable for home study and practice. 


A very helpful book for those who 
have always had a little hearing but are 
just beginning to use it. 


$3.00 


plus 12c¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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construction, and a deep, brick-lined pit 
for bonfires and wiener roasts. Then, last 
and best of all, nine-year-old Craig built a 
real treehouse complete with white flag 
waving on a pole overhead. Everyone, 
from the blasé twelve-vear-olds right down 
through the enthusiastic two-year-olds, has 
been up that treehouse and, believe it or 
not, not one has fallen out. 

There are boards nailed on the tree to 
assist in mounting and all sorts of shouted 
advice to the little ones from the big ones. 
I’m sure that the project is dangerous 
from every sensible point of view, but if 
vou could see the delight and excitement 
that has radiated from the faces of those 
youngsters, as thev roosted uv there for 
hours, vou would understand why I’ve 
taken the risk and responsibility. I guess 
there is bound to be a certain amount of 
hazard in children’s play, and I decided I 
would rather have them in the yard where 
I can suvervise them than riding their hi- 
cycles along busy streets or crossing the 
streets to find plavmates. 

Last Saturdav, I took our four and a 
friend of Pegew’s to the Santa Clara County 
fair. We got there as the gates opened at 
ten and after spending two hours trying 
to keep Barbara from climbing into every 
animal cage or pen, we found a congenial 
cowboy who vut her om the broad back of 
a beautiful Hereford. There she decided to 
stay. She had squeezed rabbits. natted 
sheep, pigs and cows, and had s°reamed 
furiously because we wouldn’t let her ride 
the race horses. Whenever she sees a horse, 
she pokes out her elbows and screws up 
her face and bounces in perfect imitation 
of the rootin’, tootin’ cowboys she sees on 
television. 

After prying her away from her cowboy 
friend—she still adores all men, rushing 
up to complete strangers and clutching 
them around the legs—we introduced her 
to the merry-go-round. Of course she loved 
it. She went on it all alone, proudly held 
up her little orange ticket for the man to 
take, and then looked for me to give her 
another ticket as soon as each ride was 
over. 

Mrs. J. C., CALIFORNIA 


Dear Mrs. C.: 
Thank you for your delightful letter with 
so much good news of Barbie. How much 
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you accomplished during a few months 
and how many experiences you provided 
for your little girl. Your visit to the coun- 
ty fair reminds me of the Jackson County, 
Missouri, fairs I used to visit when I was 
a small girl in Kansas City. 

Kansas City was the big shipping place 
for stock at that time, as it still is. The 
fair grounds were lively with real rootin’, 
tootin’ cowboys, including those in Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show, with Buffalo Bill 
himself riding grandly at their head. Annie 
Oakley was there too—the real Annie Oak- 
ley, not the stage one. 

You enjoy your children, Mrs. C., and it 
is easy for vou to help them have a good 
time. I look at the pictures of vour four 
that I have clipped into your folder, and I 
think what a good job you are doing with 
Barbara. 


More Questions and Answers 
(Negative ) 
Betsy Ann is five years old. She has been 
severely deaf since infancy. She is an only 
child. She has not been in school. 

Question: Name some of the activities 
your child enioys. 

Answer: Occasionally playing with her 
doll or looking at books. Playing with 
crayons, always writing on things she 
should not write on. 

Question: Is your child toilet trained? 

Answer: Yes, in the daytime. How can 
I break her of wetting the bed? 

Question: Does your child get along well 
with others? 

Answer: How can I break her of biting. 
pinching and hitting? I have tried doing 
the same things back to her, but it doesn’t 
seem to help. She also has a bad habit of 
stamping on other people’s toes and kick- 
ing. She will not do it to me, but to others, 
even when I try to put a stop to it. 

7 Mrs. J. B., CALIFORNIA 
Dear Mrs. B.: 

I was glad to have your letter and shall 

try to answer some of the questions that 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 


Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9. D. C. 


DUpont 7-1700 
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have troubled you. I hope you will write 
often and report on Betsy Ann’s activities. 
She is badly in need of positive, construc- 
tive occupation, and if you will provide 
her with interesting things to do, and 
always remember to praise her when she 
does something well, you will find her 
much easier to handle. She likes to match 
colors and pictures and objects, and she 
will do these exercises easily, as she is five 
years old; but if you talk to her about 
these activities, and tell her the names of 
the things you use in the lessons, you will 
be surprised at the amount of language 
you can teach her to understand. This is 
— most important thing you can do for 
er. 

You say she likes to make a pest of her- 
self. This is simply because she hasn’t 
enough to do that she enjoys doing. Every 
deaf person feels lonely and alone in a 
group of hearing persons, unless he is 
taken into the group through being given 
a share in the conversation or in whatever 
activity is going on. A little deaf child is 
often outside the family activities because 
he does not understand them. Betsy Ann 
wants to attract attention to herself; she 
wants to be a part of things; and she would 
rather be punished than ignored. When 
nobody is paying atte:iticn to her, she hits 
someone or steps on his foot to get atten- 
tion. As you provide her with more things 
to do, and praise her for doing them well, 
she will be far more cooperative. 

Do you have a blackboard for her, or an 
easel with large sheets of brown paper for 
her to scribble on or paint on with water 


color paints? You should have a small 
blackboard fastened to the wall at a height 
that she can reach easily, and show her 
that she can use the crayons on the black- 
board as much as she wishes. Or, you can 
get a small easel and pin large sheets of 
paper to it with thumb tacks; then let her 
scribble. She needs to scribble and scrawl 
in order to develop strength in her fingers, 
and if she is provided with paper or a 
blackboard to write on, you will not have 
to scold her for writing on the wall. 

Let her help you with the housework, 
setting the table for a meal, or wiping the 
silver and putting it away after a meal. 
Praise her and tell her she is a good girl. 
You cannot “break her” of biting, pinch- 
ing and hitting; and nothing could be 
more foolish than to bite her and hit her 
in return. You must give her a means of 
expressing herself constructively and then 
she will drop these negative habits. There 
is no truer word concerning the little deaf 
child than the scientific statement that two 
objects cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time. If you give a child some- 
thing to do that he enjoys doing, he will 
be much less apt to disturb your peace of 
mind by wanting to do things you dislike. 

As for the bed wetting, it will take care 
of itself if you give Betsy Ann a chance to 
use her abilities and develop self-confidence 
and self-reliance. Give her occupations she 
enjoys, teach her how many attractive 
things there are about the house that she 
can do. Then she will suddenly begin 
taking care of her own toilet needs. It 
works! Try it and see. 


HEARING SOCIETY PRINTS GUIDE 


A Guide for Self-Study of Hearing Pro- 
grams has recently been issued by the 
American Hearing Society for use by its 
chapters. The guide suggests a self-ap- 
praisal yardstick of the kind of services 


given by the various hearing societies 
throughout the country. The guide may be 
ordered for $1.00 from the American Hear- 
ing Society, 1800 H St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


BOOKS ABOUT FLYING 


For children and youth interested in the 
field of flying, the National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council has just published a bibliog- 
raphy of more than 200 books containing 
aviation material. Books are listed accord- 
ing to subject and grade levels. 


April 1956 


Educators may obtain single copies with- 
out charge providing their request is made 
on school stationery. Parents may obtain 
the bibliography for 25 cents. Order from 
the National Education Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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CAMP PETER PAN 


for 


Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Lake Ronkonkoma 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Founded 1925 


Riding around Peter Pan’s Paths 


All Sports—swimming—riding are taught orally by a staff of educators 
of modern deaf children. 


Three Separate Groups years 
rownies years 
(Summer School) Pirates 9-12 years 


Camping experiences at 

Hither Hills, Montauk Point, L.I. 
Educational Tour to Washington, D.C. 
Sight-seeing in New York City. 


Individual instruction in Lipreading—Auricular Training— 
Speech—Vocabulary—Remedial Reading—Tutoring—Dancing—Crafts 


SEASON; JULY 1- AUG. 11 
Fee $325, Inc. 


Pirates Program includes 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Cleary Deaf Child 
Center, Inc. 


Smithtown Boulevard 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 


Our Pets at Peter Pan 


No child admitted who has the knowledge of signs or finger spelling. 
Limited enrollment. 
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WANT ADS 


Subscriber, 25 mc $1.75 for one insertion. 
insertions. bscribers, $2.75 for 


WANTED: A trained oral teacher of the Deaf for 
primary children starting September 1956. Salary range 
$3400-$5100 with degree. Well-equipped private school 
in Southwest with pleasant teaching conditions. Box 
F-1, Volta Bureau. 


PRIMARY Teacher for oral school in Montreal. Re- 

ply stating “ge salary expected, training and experience 

Mrs. Tong Montmorency, 4616 Hampton Ave., 
ontreal, 


west of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 
Ed.D., Director of Special Education, Southwest School 
Districts, 111 North Grevillea Avenue, Inglewood 1, 
California. 


OPENINGS September 1956 for two teachers of deaf, 
primary and intermediate grades. Also teacher-counselor 
for deaf pupils enrolled in regular high ool classes. 
Write to A. T. Stolen, Supt., Duluth, Minnesota Public 
Schools, for additional information. 


WANTED — Oral teacher for nursery-school class, 
Speech and Hearing Center, Tulane University Medical 

ool, New Orleans, Louisiana. Salary $4,500 per 
year, beginning S ,» 1956. 


EXPERIENCED, Departmental, Teacher, 
Advanced Li 
Eighty-two university hours. Box "A- 1, Volta Review. 


‘WANTED: Experienced oral teacher of the deaf for 
young 1956. Excellent working 
conditions, poe ‘residential living. Rural New Eng- 
land. Write Box M-1, Volta Bureau, stating education, 
experience. 


BAS high and hard of hearing students. 
Salary A. $3800-$5200, M.A. $4000-$5600. Excel- 
len Apply to Milton R. Litterst, 
Theesint of Special Education, 3203 North Wisconsin 
Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED—This man to do hearing 
rehabilitation work with adults using a hearing testing 
mobile unit. Qualifications: Master’s degree in speech 
and hearing, or Master’s degree in Audiology; or 
equivalent specialization in Audiology. Two years paid 
experience. $5,700 going to $6,700 in five years. 
Write: Stahl Butler, Executive Director, Michigan Asso- 
ciation for Better Hearing, 408 Hollister Building, 
Lansing 8, Michigan. 


ORALLY TRAINED TEACHER with years of success- 
ful experience with deaf (and parent training) in pre- 
school, primary and elementary levels wants position in 
West or South. Box A-3, Volta Review 


The GOVERNMENT of the PROVINCE of ALBERTA 
for its new School for the 
Deaf in Ed ey ber, 1956. 
Vacancies include: 1. A mpadvilin teacher for inter- 
mediate-senior department, salary range with B.ED. de- 
gree or equivalent—$3,900.00 to $4,' 980.00 per annum. 
2. Teachers for academic y Courses 
to Grade IX, inclusive, salary range with B. ED. degree 
—$3,180.00 to $4,080.00 per annum. 3. Academic 
teachers without degree—$2,640.00 to $3,360.00 per 
annum. 4. Vocational (same salary ranges as above 
apply) (a) Industrial Arts—1. Wood-working. 2. Metal 
Work. (b) Home Economics—1. Foods. 2. Clothing. 
(c) Commercial and associated subjects. In addition to 
the salaries indicated a variable cost of living bonus is 
paid p tly ig to app ly $325.00 per 

Positi offer Il scheme, stand- 


annum. P 
ard holid Two references are required, one as to 


WANTED for September 1956: One trained teacher 
for the oral deaf for preschool and first preparatory 
levels. Private oral day school, living quarters free in 
addition to good salary. Apply: Mrs. James A. Mc- 
Murria, Columbus School of Speech Correction, 1425 
3rd Ave., Columbus, Georgia. 


WANTED: September 1956, teacher deaf 
class, mixed grades, elementary: school. California 
dential y- salary, annual raises, ex- 
cellent teaching conditions. Apply: Lawrence Todd- 
hunter, Assistant Superintendent, Fresno City Unified 
School District, Fresno, California. Phone, 8-4331. 


WANTED: For July 1956 Audiologi Requi 
Masters Degree in Audiology plus ‘two years’ working 
experience, fulfill advanced clinical certificate 


ability. Applications should be made to the Director of 
Legislative Building, Edmonton, Alberta, 
‘anada. 


WANTED for September 1956—Orally trained experi- 
enced Teacher to Supervise Educational program for 
Pre-School through Elementary grades. Mrs. Helen S. 
Bissell, Principal, Pennsylvania State Oral School for 
the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 


WANTED for September 1956—Orally trained experi- 
enced Teacher for Elementary grades. Mrs. Helen S. 
Bissell, Principal, Pennsylvania State Oral School, Scran- 
ton, Penne. 


ments of American Speech and Hearing Association in 
hearing. This is a young progressive program with a 
future for the right person. Starting salary is $5460.00. 
Address all inquiries to Frederick J. Artz, Executive 
Director, Seattle Hearing and Speech Speech Center, 
1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 3,Washington. 


WANTED for September, 1956: Preschool oral teacher 
of the deaf. Graduate from recognized school—B.A. 
or Masters in areas of oral education of the deaf. 
Young program, room for advancement. Starting salary 
$3864.00. Address all inquiries to Frederick J. Artz, 
Executive Director, Seattle Hearing and Speech Center, 
1229 10th Avenue North, Seattle 3, Washington. 


WANTED for September 1956, trained teachers of the 
deaf for primary children. Minimum requirements, 
Bachelor’s Degree and one year of special training. 
Salary schedule $3240-$4920, additional $200.00 for 
Master’s Degree. given for experience. 
Apply Superintendent, N. J. School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, N. J. 


‘WANTED September 1956: Oral teachers of the deaf 
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PUBLICATIONS AND RECORDS 


Mary Wood Whitehurst 


Auditory Training Manual (New) 

40 iessons for teen-agers and adults. 
pose: To re-educate the hearing and im- 
prove speech. 


Auditory Training for Children. $4. 

A manual of graded lessons for children 
with severe hearing impairment. Purpose: 
To develop auditory discrimination and 
communicative skills. 


5 Auditory Training Records for Children 
(10 stories) 78 rpm $4.25 each 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. © New York 21, N. Y. 


$4.00 f 
one insertion, for three insertions, Box 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- oe 
ment, Volta Review. 
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Beginning salary $3800 to $4600 depending on training ae 
and experience. Ideal location adjoining and just South- A. ‘ 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 


other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 


sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 


portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


NEWs 


President O’Connor Attends 
ICEC Convention 


Clarence D. O’Connor, president of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, this month represents the Associa- 
tion at the 34th annual convention of the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, April 10-14, at Minneapolis. 

The theme of the convention is “Meet- 
ing the Needs of Children and Youth with 
Special Problems.” Besides attending the 
general sessions, President O’Connor serves 
as a member of the Interagency Committee 
of the Council. 


Other Summer Courses Offered 


Announcements of summer courses in 
speech and hearing, which reached the 
Volta Review too late for inclusion in the 
March issue, include the following: 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, will 
offer its courses on June 19-July 21. 
Classes of interest to teachers of deaf and 
hard of hearing children, as well as teach- 
ers of hard of hearing adults, speech 
therapists and audiometer technicians will 
be scheduled. A Children’s Speech Clinic 
will also be given. John R. Montgomery is 
director of the program. 

Emory University and the Atlanta Junior 
League Speech School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
will present two courses at the graduate 
level in speech and hearing June 15-July 
16. The courses, each of which carries five 
quarter hours of graduate credit, are: 
“Diagnostic Techniques in Speech Pathol- 
ogy and Audiology” and “Classroom Prob- 
lems in Speech and Hearing.” 

Announcement has been made of a 
course on methods of teaching language 
to the deaf to be offered this summer at 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. It willbe given from July 
3-August 14. Objectives covered will in- 
clude presentation of materials and tech- 
niques for teaching the deaf and applica- 
tion of education and child psychology. 
Inquiries should be addressed to John W. 
Gilles, director, Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 
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Beltone Translations 


The Beltone Institute for Hearing Re- 
search now translates, publishes and dis- 
tributes a series of foreign language 
studies on hearing which are not available 
in English. First in the series is On Occu- 
pational Deafness from White Noise, by 
Dr. Luigi Bernabel, an Italian physician. 
The second, translated from the German, 
is Bioelectrical Analysis of the Function 
of the Intra-Aural Musculature, by Born- 
schein and Krejei. 

Beltone issues the translations without 
charge to the medical profession, universi- 
ties, clinics, libraries, audiologists and 
other qualified persons. Write to: Beltone 
Institute for Hearing Research, 2900 W. 
36th St., Chicago 32. 


Directory of Speech and Hearing 


The Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City has prepared a Directory of 
Speech and Hearing Facilities in New Jer- 
sey, New York City and the Metropolitan 
Area. Designed to provide information on 
speech and hearing therapy sources, it is 
for professional personnel as well as par- 
ents and the general public. 

Authors of the directory are Maryann 
Peins and Mary Pettas, two assistant pro- 
fessors of speech at New York University. 
More than 100 facilities including colleges, 
universities, hospitals, special schools and 
clinics are given. The directory also de- 
scribes the program, eligibility require- 
ments of the patient, type of speech cases 
treated, clinical administration and related 
services available. For a copy, send 50c 
to: Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City, 44 E. 23rd St., New York. 


Rehabilitation Traineeships 


The Richmond Professional Institute at 
the College of William and Mary, Rich- 
mond, Va., announces traineeships in re- 
habilitation counseling leading to a master 
of science degree. Government grants 
amounting to $1,600 are available. For 
more information, write to: Graduate 
School of Rehabilitation Counseling, 901 
W. Franklin, Richmond 20. 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 

of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
Of Lipreading 
For the Hard of Hearing - 


MARTHA E. BRUHN 


A book of 24 lipreading lessons with 
instructions to teachers. 


The Mueller-Walle method of in- 
struction is based on rapid, rhythmic 
syllable drills. It is designed to be 
adapted to any adult classes, as well 
as to the different needs of each in- 
dividual. 

Useful for trained teachers and for 


hard of hearing adults who must de- 
pend upon home study. 


$3.00 


plus 12¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 


283 Commonwealth Avenue 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 

Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bidg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusett: ) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia New York 

Mrs. PHorss R, Murray 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES Miss Mary Woop WuHiren 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 33 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 Phones 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Georgia 
Miss MARGARRPr DUNN 
Rome Falaise Estate 
Miss EvizasetH KNOWLES Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 
acuse Speechreading Studie 
Illinois Iss G. DsLANY 
i 223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Chicago Phone: 75-7265 
m. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone EELMUTTER 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 Zone 3 Gorn» 
Phone: 72-1174 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 North Carolina 


Miss LENNA BRYANT Greensboro 


8017 East Gilbert 
Phones 201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 


Massachusetts Mrs, W. A. BuDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 
Boston 

MIss 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline. Mass 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 

Miss Ent 8. LoFCHIE 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-8406 Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


CANADA 


New York Quebec 


Brooklyn (1) Montreal 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN MIss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
24 Monroe Place 51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: UL 2-0416 Phone: FI 2851 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in 
Lipreading 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


An introduction to lipreading for teenagers and adults. A first 
course of 30 lessons supplemented by stories, colloquial sentences and 
drills. Instructions included for home study. 


$3.75 
(Plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
_ 1537 35th Street, N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Planting seeds in the conservatory 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schovls. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building aceommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one asan oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 


Re. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS —LOCATED ON A TWENTY ACRE CAMPUS WITH 
AMPLE PLAYGROUND FACILITIES. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FOR LESS FATIGUE AND BETTER SOUND PATTERNS, NATURAL VOICE 


UALITY AND SIGHT-PRESERVATION, ALL CLASSROOMS ARE ACOUSTICALLY 
REATED, PERFECTLY LIGHTED, AND EQUIPPED WITH BEST QUALITY 
GROUP HEARING AIDS. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING AND OTHER RECREATIONAL FEATURES. 


PUPILS ENROLLED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADA. — NOT 
RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 


INTERESTED PARENTS SHOULD WRITE THE DIRECTOR. 
J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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LIBERAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Available for training as 


TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF - BLIND 


and 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


and 
Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead 
towards a Master’s Degree 
in Special Education 

or a Doctor's 

Degree in Special 


Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in advance, may be addressed to 


EDWARD J. WATERHOUSE, Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 


April 1956 
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IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 
class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED University Microfilms 
313 N. First St. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WRIiGnit URAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 


Angela from Dominican Republic 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 
Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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